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int events. 


When Mr. Khrushchev sets foot on American soil for the first 
time you will be two long steps ahead of him. 


Thus far, you know more about him than he does about you. 
You have seen him in different moods and circumstances. 

You know how he walks and talks and laughs and looks. And 
on the basis of this eyewitness experience you have been able 
to form an impression of how he thinks. 


Your first meeting with him was on the memorable interview 
in the Kremlin, broadcast on Face The Nation over the CBS 
Television Network on June 2, 1957. 


The decision to present this broadcast was an important one 
for electronic journalism. For it was clearly predictable there 
would be people who would consider that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
opportunity to face our nation was a propaganda victory 

for the Communist world. It was decided, nevertheless, that 
the American people, in Thomas Jefferson’s words, could 

be “safely trusted to hear everything true and false and form 
a correct judgment.” 


It was an event that was acclaimed almost without exception 
as the most useful, enterprising and extraordinary achievement 
in the history of electronic journalism. 


Your second searching look at Mr. Khrushchev occurred only 

last July when all the television networks brought you his 
rough and tumble tour of Moscow with Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. Even though you might have read every word in your 
newspaper that passed between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Khrushchev 
—you could never have understood them so clearly as when 

you observed every gesture, expression and inflection of voice. 


During the next two weeks you will have a third opportunity 
to penetrate the nature and personality of the leader of the 
Communist world. 


As Mr. Khrushchev travels through our cities and towns and 
factories and farms, we hope he receives as clear and objective 
an impression of us as we will receive by reading our free 
newspapers and watching him on our free television screens. 


Whatever comes of this historic visit, network television will 
provide the kind of information and understanding that can 
only result when people can see for themselves. 


In addition to the daily on-the-scene reports carried on the 
network’s regular news programs, the CBS Television Network 
will present a series of seven special news programs covering 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit. 


Together with the coverage of the visits of the President to the 
heads of State in Europe, and his trip to the Soviet Union, 
this series can help you to become an eyewitness to history. 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK © 











war, Chinese help to the F.L.N. al- 
ready constitutes an effective inter- 
vention in the conflict, destined to 
have far-reaching political conse- 
quences throughout all of Africa. 
Morale is the life-blood of an insur- 
rectionary movement like the AI- 
gerian one, and since General de 
Gaulle came to power in France, the 
morale of the F.L.N. has been bat- 
tered by a series of French hammer- 
blows, both psychological and mili- 
tary. The accords with Communist 
China have given it a lift, which it 
badly needed. Moreover they have 
strengthened the hand of the most 
intransigent faction in the F.L.N.— 
the hardbitten guerilla veterans 
who, as one of them recently put it 
to a Tunisian acquaintance, look on 
the struggle with France as Algeria’s 
“Hundred Years’ War” and are fully 
prepared to go on fighting it for 
another ninety-five. 


Wolves to the Slaughter 


Does F.L.N. acceptance of Chinese 
help mean that the Algerian revolu- 
tion will necessarily fall under Com- 
munist influence or control? 

The short answer to this complex 
and crucial question is, no. Despite 
the attempts of French propaganda 
to smear the rebels with the Com- 
munist taint, the Algerian National- 
ists have a more sophisticated aware- 
ness of Communist penetration 
techniques than most similar move- 
ments in the Arab world. The F.L.N. 
leaders also have a rugged self-con- 
fidence and a fanatical belief in 
their own cause that makes them for 
the time being at least relatively 
immune to any alien ideology. Their 
long-standing animosity toward the 
French Communist Party also helps. 

“How do you prevent Communist 
agents from slipping into your move- 
ment and gradually gaining control 
of it?” I asked an F.L.N. spokesman. 

“We shoot them on the spot,” he 
replied quickly. 

The answer was given of course, 
with full realization of its propa- 
ganda-value in the United States, 
but its spontaneity and the slightly 
wolfish grin that accompanied it car- 
ried conviction. It is well known 
that the F.L.N. maintains discipline 
by shooting—or more commonly cut- 
ting the throats—of every kind of 
deviationist or dissenter from the 
program of its leadership and by 
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systematically murdering the follow- 
ers of rival or independent nation- 
alist movements. 

Unfortunately the problem is too 
complicated to be solved with such 
dispatch. In the first place the F.L.N. 
seems to have agreed to two ap- 
parently innocent but far-reaching 
Chinese requests: to use its good 
offices in urging Tunisia to join 
Morocco in recognizing the Peking 
régime, and to supply the Chinese 
foreign office with regular “back- 
ground”’—i.e. political intelligence— 
on North Africa. 

There is now a definite pro- 
Chinese faction in the F.L.N. lead- 
ership, though the degree and 
precise nature of its attachment is 
variously interpreted. There is also 
a tremendous admiration and sym- 
pathy for China among the younger 
rebels—as indeed there is among 
young North Africans generally, even 
in western-oriented Tunisia. For all 
their political sophistication, Al- 
gerian rebels tend to view the Chi- 
nese version of Communism as a 
very remote threat at most to their 
own interests. 

In North African eyes the Chinese 
version of Communism is somehow 
“cleaner” than the Soviet one—more 
democratic and less subversive. “The 
Chinese are much less distrusted 
than the Soviets in North Africa, 
and despite Tibet, they have less to 
live down,” a Tunisian cabinet min- 
ister explained to me. “That is why 
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in recent months the Chinese are 
being more and more pushed for- 
ward in the Middle East, in this re- 
gion, and elsewhere in Africa.” 

Up to the present the Russians 
have apparently been content to |: 
the Chinese play a star role in Nori) 
Africa, where the Russians are an\ 
ious to avoid the appearance of : 
tacking French interests. But it 
quite possible that Moscow is alreac 
beginning to feel that the Chinese a. 
entering into the part a little to. 
enthusiastically; as time goes on t! 
feeling can hardly fail to grow. 

The real test of Sino-Soviet re! 
tions in this part of the world w: 
come as the Chinese recruit unde 
cover agents, organize espiona; 
networks, subsidize extremist mo\ 
ments, and engage in other clandc- 
tine and subversive activities, whic!) 
as western experience in the Secon! 
World War demonstrated, can rare 
ly be co-ordinated among. allie: 
without fricton. 


S° FAR the Chinese have behaved 
in most parts of Africa with 
what one U.S. diplomat wryly ad 
mitted was “impeccable propriety.” 
Judging by what has happened in 
Burma, Thailand, and _ especially 
Laos, this is too good to last. On the 
basis of Swiss experience, where the 
Chinese likewise began by building 
up a reputation for diplomatic pro- 
priety, the Moroccan and other Atfri- 
can countries that have recognized 
Peking may soon find that the per- 
sonnel of the Chinese missions has 
exceeded the agreed ceiling by one 
hundred per cent or more and that— 
as a Swiss friend of mine remarked— 
“all those people are not there to 
lick stamps.” 

Some observers actually look [or- 
ward to that day. “The Chinese are 
popular here in part because they 
seem remote and harmless,” an 
American resident of Algeria ex- 
plained. “The moment they inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of these 
people, violent reaction will set in.” 

Certain of the left-wing Moroccan 
and Algerian Nationalists who today 
sometimes sound almost like Chi- 
nese agents are likely to find them- 
selves in the vanguard of this even- 
tual anti-Peking reaction. But 4 
great deal of damage may be done 
both to western and to Africa" 
interests before it sets in. 
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East Germany’s War to the Death 


Between Church and State 


GEORGE BAILEY 


.“s STRUGGLE between the Ger- 
man Evangelical church in East 
Germany and the East German 
Co:nmunist régime began the mo- 
met the Communists took over in 
1946. At first, in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950's, they attempted to na- 
tionalize East German Protestantism 
—it comprises about ninety per cent 
of the church-going population—by 
recruiting “active peace-pastors” and 
nominating a “people’s bishop.” The 
eflort failed dismally (only one half 
of one per cent of the clergy joined) 
and was set aside though never en- 
tirely abandoned. The state then 
tried administrative intervention, a 
series of gradually tightening “legal” 
restrictions. These proved more effec- 
tive. Traditionally, the German 
church derives its financial support 
from a “church tax” levied by the 
state. In East Germany, however, the 
tax right of the church, although es- 
tablished by the East German con- 
stitution, has been whittled down by 
a number of special legislative acts. 
As a result, financial support from 
taxes has been reduced over the last 
few years by more than half. And 
the church has been obliged to rely 
more and more on direct contribu- 
tions from its congregations. 

The lack of funds and the depriva- 
tion of the means of obtaining funds 
is felt very acutely in the mainte- 
nance of church property and build- 
ings. Even when funds are available 
it is usually impossible to ac- 
quire the necessary building materi- 
als or the labor—both are jealously 
guarded in a totally nationalized 
economy. The Bishop of Saxony de- 
scribed the state of repair of many of 
the church buildings in his diocese 
as “catastrophic’—fifty of them re- 
cently had to be closed. In the new 
socialist cities in East Germany such 
as Stalinstadt, city planning contains 
no provisions for any churches at all. 

Another, and far more damaging 
device employed by the state against 
the church concerns the recruitment 
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of the clergy. This is discouraged by 
increasing the incentives for scientific 
and other nonreligious studies and 
by placing obstacles in the path of 
theological students. The few who 
persevere and who complete their 
theological studies are forced to take 
an unqualified oath that they will 
support the socialist state. To by-pass 
this dilemma, the church tried send- 
ing its candidates for the ministry 
to West Berlin and West Germany. 
The state countered by refusing them 
a re-entry permit to East Germany 
upon completion of their studies. 

Also, the state has been able to 
insert its own men into the various 
theological faculties. The end result 
is that the succession of new minis- 
ters has been reduced to a trickle. 
At present, of the 1,740 living in Sax- 
ony, only 1,093—hardly more than 
sixty per cent—are occupied. The fig- 
ures are typical of the other prov- 
inces of East Germany. 


The Arithmetic of Terror 


The use of outright terror—the 
prosecution of ministers and church 
workers by the state—is common but 
has varied greatly, more or less in 
keeping with the political weather in 
Moscow. The highpoint came just 
before Stalin’s death in 1953, when 
seventy-two churchmen were in pris- 
on serving sentences ranging from 
six months to twelve years. In Janu- 
ary, 1957, the number had fallen to 
seven. By May 1 of this year it 
had risen to twenty. The charges 
brought against the ministers can be 
lumped under the heading of “‘activ- 
ities inimical to the state.” They in- 
clude such offenses as “the distribu- 
tion of inflammatory publications.” 
In one case a number of sermons and 
circulars by Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
the chairman of the Evangelical 
Council, were found in the study of 
an East German minister. The min- 
ister was sentenced to eight years im- 
prisonment. Another clergyman was 
sentenced to ten months when 





“medicaments of western origin” 
were found in his possession. 


Ulbricht’s Commandments 


The nerve center of the issue be- 
tween church and state in East Ger- 
many is the education of the youth. 
Although freedom of belief is guar- 
anteed in the East German con- 
stitution and Article 44 proclaims 
that “the right of the church to im- 
part religious instruction in school- 
rooms is guaranteed,” the state has 
gradually barred religious instruc- 
tion from school precincts and now, 
in effect, prohibits the teaching of 
youth by the church in any circum- 
stances. Paragraph 3 of the regula- 
tion issued by the ministry of edu- 
cation in 1958 stipulates that “all 
persons who instruct or teach stu- 
dents outside the school or otherwise 
outside the school curriculum . . . 
must adopt a positive attitude in 
their conduct toward the State of 
Workers and Peasants. Concerning 
the admissibility of these persons .. . 
the director of the school alone de- 
cides.” 

The state’s control over general 
education is made clear in the di- 
rective for the school year 1957-58: 
“The improvement of work in insti- 
tutions of general education 
presupposes the training . . . of teach- 
ers who are themselves imbued with 
the socialist idea and are in a posi- 
tion to impart to the youth of the 
nation a scientific-atheistic perspec- 
tiVE... 

In East Germany Communism is 
in a great hurry. This is the only 
Communist state in existence to of- 
fer a socialist ritual to counter the 
appeal of a church ritual. There is 
an atheistic-socialist celebration of 
name-giving (in place of baptism), a 
socialist consecration of youth—Jug- 
endweihe (in place of confirmation), 
a socialist marriage ceremony, and a 
socialist burial service (the state pro- 
vides secular burial speakers). The 
apogee of this movement was reached 
at the Fifth Party Congress of the 
sED, when Walter Ulbricht produced 
his “ten socialist commandments.” 
Here are samples: 

2. Thou shalt love thy father- 
land and always be ready to commit 
thy whole strength and ability to 
the defense of the workers’ and 
peasants’ power. 

5. Thou shalt in the construction 
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of socialism conduct thyseli in the 
spirit of mutual assistance and com- 
radely co-operation, honor the col- 
lective and take its criticism to 
heart. 

6. Thou shalt protect and aug- 
ment the people’s property. 

The speaker who followed UlI- 
bricht characterized the first secre- 
tary as “the Moses of the socialist 
future.” 

Of the four socialist pseudo-sacra- 
ments, the most important for both 
church and state is the Jugendweihe 
—the consecration of youth. The 
ritual was introduced into German 
life about a hundred years ago by 
the free thinkers and “free religious 
communities” specifically as a sub- 
stitute for confirmation. When the 
East German Communists reintro- 
duced it in 1954, they insisted, in 
answer to immediate protests from 
the church, that there was no con- 
flict between the pseudo-sacrament 
and confirmation. This was a neat 
tactical maneuver, since it placed 
the burden of rejection on the 


church: the church has always re- 
fused to confirm any youngster who 
has previously participated in the 


Jugendwethe. 

In 1958 the state opened an all-out 
official drive to promote the Jugend- 
weihe. The entire government prop- 
aganda apparatus was committed to 
the action, the ministry of education 
included. Parents were informed 
that their children would not be 
admitted to institutions of higher 
education without benefit of the 
Jugendwethe. Every form of aca- 
demic preferment is reserved for 
students who participate in the Ju- 
gendweihe. The Jugendweihe has, 
in fact, become the state’s main lever 
in prying youth away from the 
church. 


Flight to the West 


With the Jugendweihe the state pvur- 
sues a double purpose: primarily 
the act is a solemn vow to serve the 
state. The text of the vow is short 
and simple; one passage professes 
readiness to secure and defend peace 
in concert with the Soviet people 
and all freedom-loving men. How- 
ever, the vow is preceded by ten 
hours of preparatory instruction. It 
is here that a distillation of atheistic- 
socialist indoctrination is adminis- 
tered to the candidates. And it is 


specifically to this instruction period 
that the church takes exception. 
The systematic suppression of the 
church by the East Zone government 
is characterized by the application 
of a device known as “the double 
provocation.” By means of adminis- 
trative intervention, the state forces 
the church into a defensive action 
which the state then prosecutes 
either as a criminal offense or a po- 
litical crime against the state. By 
gradually blocking the church from 
public and private life in East Ger- 
many, the state has gradually forced 
it to associate and identify itself 
more and more with West Germany. 
The agonized cry of the clergy in 
East Germany is often heard: “We 
are foreigners in our own country!” 
Ever since the German church 
signed a contract with the Federal 
Republic providing chaplains for 
the armed services in 1958, it has 
been branded unceasingly by the 


Fast German government as the 
NATO church with the NaTo synod 
and NATO bishops. Its ministers are 
formally charged with spying, agi- 
tating, and suborning for Nato. The 
church’s offer to provide chaplains 
for the East German armed forces 
as well was rejected with tow- 
ering indignation. East German 
minister of defense, Willi Stopf, 
replied that as far as he knew “no 
member of the National People’s 
Army has expressed the need for 
spiritual attendance by a military 
chaplain.” 

Similarly, the church has been 
systematically excluded from prisons 
(as of 1953), from hospitals (as of 
1956), from kindergartens, and from 
old people’s homes. Its travelers’ aid 
missions in railroad stations have 
long since been closed. 

By far the most painful aspect of 
the struggle—for the church—is that 
more than two hundred East Ger- 
man clergymen have fled to West 
Germany in the last ten years. They 
cannot be replaced. The church has 


thus been forced to take disciplinary 
action against all ministers who flee 
without express permission from 
their bishops or responsible church 
councils, According to the Hamburg 
Lutheran Information Paper dated 
January 22, 1959, one hundred and 
twenty-five of the two hundred ref- 
ugee clergymen have been given 
churches in the West. The remain. 
ing seventy-five live in poverty, hav- 
ing lost their homes and possessions, 
and some have even been forbidden 
to serve as ministers. As painful as 
the church’s disciplinary action has 
been, it has produced results: there 
have been only four cases of refugee 
ministers in the past two years. 

But the results have not removed 
the dilemma, Prosecution is a poor 
antidote for persecution. The pros- 
pect of West German ecclesiastical 
authorities sitting in judgment of 
their harassed Eastern brethern is 
agonizing for both parties and still 
poses the most awkward moral prob- 
lem the church as a whole has to 
face. 


The Link and the Symbol 


It has been clear from the first that 
the main object of the East German 
Communists is to split the church, 
sever all ties between the two halves, 
and convert the Eastern half to a 
docile domestic organization. The 
East German Communists propose 
to achieve the split by destroying 
the physical unity—particularly the 
administrative unity—of the church. 
Their success or failure will depend 
in no small measure on the status 
of Berlin. 

Of the twenty-eight. diocese which 
constitute the German Evangelical 
Church, eight are in East Germany. 
The single physical link which binds 
the two parts together is Berlin. Ad- 
ministratively, the link is composed 
of the diocese of Berlin-Brandenburg 
under Bishop Otto Dibelius. Two 
thirds of the diocese are in East Ber- 
lin and the neighboring territory of 
East Germany; the remaining third 
is in West Berlin. Dibelius, whose 
residence is in West Berlin, has his 
own church, the Marienkirche, in 
East Berlin and regularly preaches 
there—despite various attempts by 
the East Zone authorities to intimi- 
date him. Prevented from visiting 
that part of his diocese which lies 
in East Germany, Dibelius still en- 
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joys freedom of movement in East 
Berlin by virtue of the four-power 
status of the city, and members of 
his congregations in the zone come 
to Berlin to visit him. 

Since the East German régime has 
fo: the last two years refused clergy- 
men permission to travel to and 
from the Soviet zone, the church has 
heid its synods in Berlin as the only 
place where members from both 
East and West may meet. Berlin has 
also become the clearinghouse and 
center of activities of the Protestant 
Church as a whole, where members 
from all over Germany meet and 
confer daily. Berlin also serves. as 
the funnel for the considerable con- 
tributions pouring into East Ger- 
many from the congregation in the 
West. 


‘A* SEVENTY-NINE, Dibelius is the 
titular and actual head of the 
German Evangelical Church. He has 
become the living symbol of German 
church unity and, consequently, the 
main butt of Communist attacks 
against the church—“the arch NATo- 
bishop.” A tiny man with an indom- 
itable spirit, he has been called ‘a 
figurine with a lion’s heart.” 

Dibelius is deeply and frankly con- 
cerned over the fate of Berlin. He 
has one main immediate concern: 
“If,” he said to me, “the Soviet Un- 
ion signs a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany and the sector boun- 
dary between East and West Berlin 
becomes a state boundary, contact 
with our people in the East will be 
lost. We will not be able to help 
them. The church will be split.” If 
that happens, the church in East 
Germany will not have a chance— 
either as an administrative, integral 
unit of the German Evangelical 
Church or as a separate ecclesiastical 
entity. Meanwhile, Dibelius contin- 
ues to fight and confidently expects 
the church to emerge from the strug- 
gle stronger than before. He empha- 
sizes that the power and influence of 
the church rests entirely on a “com- 
munity of belief.” ““The church com- 
pels no one, nor does it allow itself 
to be compelled by anyone.” One of 
Dibelius’s colleagues in Berlin put it 
this way: “We have an all-important 
advantage in this fight: the church 
knows what Communism does not 
know or cannot afford to learn—that 
belief cannot be forced.” 
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Patching the Roof 
At Clinton High 


DAVID HALBERSTAM 


bigs HAS been kinder to Clinton, 
Tennessee, than it has to John 
Kasper, the professional roving racist 
who started all the trouble in Clin- 
ton. It is now three years since Kasper 
opened his campaign against school 
integration before the Anderson 
county courthouse with promises of 
statues for those who rallied to his 
banner, a booming white-supremacy 
tourist business for the merchants of 
Clinton, and a free Jeffersonian uni- 
versity to commemorate the fight. 
The closest thing to a monument of 
the 1956 riots (referred to in Clinton 
now as “all that” or “back then”) is 
the hole in the top of the high school 
which the citizens of Clinton have 
been patching up so that their chil- 
dren, both white and colored, may 
once again attend a local high school 
this month. 

Kasper himself is in the Federal 
penitentiary in Tallahassee for the 
second time. Last month he made 
news twice: first when a Negro pris- 
oner punched him in the nose, then 
again when other Negro prisoners 
took up a collection for his assailant. 
It was hard to realize that three years 
ago he was anything but a joke. 

But everyone makes fun of him 
now. Just before he went to jail, he 
came back to Nashville, scene of some 
of his past triumphs, to run a mayor- 
alty slate. The high spot of his cam- 
paign came when he was invited to 
be the principal speaker at a mid- 
night rally in a men’s dormitory at 
Vanderbilt University, where the un- 
dergraduates, shirt-sleeved and beery, 
had invited him out for the specific 
purpose of throwing him in the lake. 
Kasper, looking thinner than ever, 
his eyes more tired than hypnotic, 
talked listlessly for more than an 
hour, his voice often trailing off and 
never showing any emphasis. He 
seems to have been through his argu- 
ments (briefly, the Negro-Jewish- 
Communist conspiracy) so often that 
he himself has lost interest in. them. 
Only when the crowd heckled did the 


program have any life to it. Finally 
a graduate student, referring to a 
custom of dunking engaged students 
in the lake, stood up and said: 
“John’s just gotten engaged.” From 
the back came a voice: “White girl, 
John?” With that a dean walked in 
and broke up the meeting. Kasper 
sneaked out the back way. 

And yet Vanderbilt was apparently 
the only place Kasper could draw a 
crowd. For two days later his giant 
pre-election rally at the courthouse 
turned out to be an intimate gath- 
ering of sixteen, including three 
Vanderbilt students, four newsmen 
(there because of a rumor that a 
Jewish fraternity would throw eggs), 
and nine assorted citizens. The 
crowd swelled to seventeen briefly 
when a Negro named Gestor Berry 
suffered a flat tire right in front 
of Kasper. Berry, mumbling unhap- 
pily, fixed the tire and retired from 
the political scene. Kasper’s slate got 
less than five per cent of the vote. 


‘Kasper’s Bored With Kasper’ 


The long and short of it seems to 
be that Kasper has run into some 
good old-fashioned American apathy. 
It’s not that people in Nashville 
have changed their feelings about 
integration; it’s just that they’ve 
tired of it. Two years ago they talked 
of nothing but integration, read 
about nothing but integration, wor- 
ried about nothing but integration. 
“But now,” said one_ reporter, 
“they’re bored with it. Two years ago 
Kasper was a big name, a mystery 
man, and they put a lot of effort into 
seeing him. The trouble was that he 
had no other issue, nothing else to 
offer them. All he could say was nig- 
ger and Jew. Now they’re bored with 
Kasper. And you know, I think Kas- 
per’s bored with Kasper.” 

In Clinton, too, hatred has not 
proved to be a very durable political 
force. It is nearly a year since, as one 
local resident put it, “they blew 
our school from hell to the Clinch 
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river and back.” The initial shock 
of the bombing has worn off; the 
teams of FBI men trying unsuccess- 
fully to look inconspicuous in their 
blue and gray suits have gone away; 
the people are concerned with vio- 
lence of a more familiar nature, vio- 
lence in the coal fields; and only 
the constant din of school construc- 
tion and the increased tax rate otter 
tangible reminders of the bombing 
of October, 1958, and the riots of 
August, 1956. 

Three years ago when desegregated 
classes began in Clinton High, it was 
impossible to be indifferent to the 
problem. On one hand were the 
Kasperites, mostly from rural areas 
and mostly unemployed; on the oth- 
er hand were the local leaders who, 
because of their positions rather than 
their ideologies, had to defend the 
integrated school. In the middle was 
a vast silent group of Clinton resi- 
dents who were not Kasperites but 
who were not willing to be taunted 
by Kasper’s group. The result was a 
<livided town, its streets and its peo- 
ple marked by suspicion and hatred. 


Ov of the prime objects of hatred 
in those days was Buford Lewal- 
len, attorney for the school board and 
son of the then mayor. He was ha- 
rassed and threatened over the 
phone; his wife, a school teacher, 
was pushed around at school; and a 
cross was burned in his yard. “Kas- 
per’s shattered my life,” he told me 
then. “You start up the street and 
you don’t know if you'll get there 
or not. He’s thrown this whole town 
off its center.” 

Lewallen is heavier now, and he 
has retired from his job as school- 
board attorney to his own law prac- 
tice. “I guess you could say the Le- 
wallens have come back,” he said, “il 
we were ever away. For one thing 
those Kasper people went away. For 
a while it was big for them, they 
belonged, and they were running 
things, and they were important. 
Then it just died. Kasper left and 
they disappeared—I hate to be brutal 
—but they went back under the rocks 
or wherever they came from. You 
know, you never see people like that 
unless there’s trouble. You know how 
they were on me, just standing up 
there and hating me as hard as they 
could in those days. Well, of those 
fifteen that were tried in Knoxville 
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afterwards, six came by to see me as 
their lawyer when they got in trou- 
ble. That’s how much we're back to 
normal—get ‘em in trouble for viola- 
tion of the age of consent and they'll 
go find ‘em whatever lawyer they 
think can do it. 

“And my father, you. know how 
much trouble they gave him when 
he was mayor. Well, the other day 
three of them, maybe not Kasper’s 
top men, but sure-enough fellow 
travelers, went down to Dad and 
tried to get him to run for ma- 
yor again.” Lewallen paused as 
he tried to recreate the earlier days. 
“It was a funny thing all that trou- 
ble. Some of these things that seemed 
so rough then that yeu tried to 
wish them away, they don’t seem so 
bad afterwards. Like a lot of the 
people who stood up then. A lot of 
them turned out to be better men 
than they ever thought they were. 
They didn’t think about it like that 
at the time, but it’s there now. And 
those other people, the ones who 
were with Kasper, why they realize 
now that they were taken.” What 
about the ones in the middle ground? 
“They're like the rest of us, glad it’s 
over,” he said. “Let’s leave it at that.” 

Down the street from Lewallen 
is the office of Horace Wells, editor 
of the weekly Courier-News, who 
spoke up for obedience to the law of 
the land during the crisis of 1956. 
At the height of the troubles the 
segregationists started their own 
newspaper, the East Tennessee Re- 
porter. They had their own building, 
their own presses, and their own edi- 
tor. They told Wells they would put 
him out of business. ““They thought,” 
he recalled, ‘all you had to do to put 
out a paper was to be for segrega- 
tion.” His circulation is back to nor- 
mal again. Wells feels that a_ big 
change in the town’s attitude be- 
came apparent last fall. “Right after 
the bombing we had a P.T.A. pro- 
gram to look over the damage, and 
the Negro parents were there. It was 
the usual program, refreshments 
and all, and after the meeting every- 
one toured the building. No one 
complained about the Negroes.” 

Clinton has come a long way since 
the time, three years ago, when one 
of the school-board members told 
me: “We're everybody’s test tube.” 
The experiment is by no means all 
over. But Clinton is perhaps the first 


town in the South to have complet. 
ed in large measure one cycle in the 
painful process of desegregation: 
legal proceedings by the Negroes, an. 
nounced integration, riots, prosecu- 
tion of the rioters, and the orderly 
desegregation of the schools. If the 
news from Clinton was signific:nt 
three years ago, then the lack of 
news is no less significant now, and 
the significance became even more 
pointed when Little Rock reopened 
its desegregated public schools last 
month. 


The Greater Threat 

In Little Rock, as in Clinton, the 
final conflict was between two white 
groups, both really segregationist at 
heart. In both cases, the final impetus 
for token integration came not from 
a liberal group, not even from an 
especially socially-conscious group, 
but from the successful white busi- 
nessmen who form the backbone ol 
American conservatism. “It’s the 
poor folks against the rich folks and 
the rich folks have laid down the 
law,” a Negro doctor told reporter 
Carl Rowan. 

Two days before the opening, 
Amis Guthridge, head of the Citi- 
zens Council, retaliated as best he 
could by announcing a_ full-scale 
boycott—not against the Negroes but 
against the entire business district. 
The chamber of commerce, said the 
segregationist, was full of integrators, 
traitors, and radicals. 

They are wrong about that, of 
course. The white leaders of the 
South have never wavered in their 
determination to defend what they 
call the Southern way of life against 
any radical change. Three years ago 
in Clinton it was a handful of Negro 
school children that represented rad- 
ical change. But then a new and even 
greater threat appeared, and men 
like Buford Lewallen had no choice 
but to forget their upbringing and 
defend their schools. One day in the 
fall of 1956 the Reverend Paul Tur- 
ner, a preacher in a conservative 
Baptist church who had previously 
taken no public stand on Clinton's 
problems, escorted some Negro chil- 
dren to school in Clinton. The day 
he took the Negroes to class he was 
still representing a conservative 
church, but he was representing it 
against a threat to the community’s 
very foundation. 
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The Santiago Conference: 


A Prize for Patience 


GLADYS DELMAS 


he FIFTH Consultative Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States held 
recently in Santiago, Chile, was the 
first such conference to discuss in- 
te-nal hemisphere matters—in this 
case, tension in the Caribbean. 
P:evious conferences had dealt with 
questions of defense growing out of 
the Second World War and the war 
in Korea. More importantly, this 
was also the first conference not to be 
called on the initiative of the United 
States. It was a Latin American idea. 
The United States did not oppose 
it—but it was realized that some risks 
were involved. 

These were made abundantly evi- 
dent even before the conference as- 
sembled. The Chilean Left blocked 
the government suggestion that the 
meetings be held in the congress 
building. The Chilean Left takes the 
view that the Organization of Amer- 
ican States is simply an instrument 
with which the United States imple- 
ments its “imperialist” policy in Lat- 
in America. ‘There was also the feel- 
ing that the Chilean congress, symbol 
of the very real democracy existing 
in that country, should not be de- 
filed by the presence of representa- 
tives of the surviving American dic- 
tatorships. 

The day before the conference 
opened, a mass meeting had been 
called in Santiago by the labor 
unions and the Left “in support of 
the Cuban and Venezuelan resolu- 
tions” with the evident purpose of 
impressing the assembling foreign 
ministers. Fidel Castro had promised 
to come and harangue the multi- 
tude. When the appointed day ar- 
rived, it began to rain—and in any 
case Fidel Castro was detained in 
Cuba by a counter-revolution. 

Another absence removed a further 
danger. Mr. Spruille Braden, who 
was due in Santiago on personal 
business but whose politics are 
anathema to many Chilean and Ar- 
gentine “anti-imperialists,” decided 
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to stop off in Antofagasta to visit a 
copper mine. The prospects for the 
Santiago conference seemed to be 
improving. 


Seylla and Charybdis 


The big problem at Santiago was 
to avoid any appearance of under- 
writing the Caribbean dictatorships 
by overstressing the principle of non- 
intervention in which they drape 
themselves, while at the same time 
withholding from Cuba the blank 
check for its various “liberating” 
expeditions which too. strong a re- 
affirmation of the rights of man 
might seem to grant. The conference 
solved the riddle by reaffirming both 
principles so strongly that no one 
could take aid and comfort therein 
for predatory acts either at home or 
abroad. 

This Solomonic solution is all the 
more welcome since the effervescence 


caused by the Cuban revolution has 
spread throughout the continent. 
Other dictators have fallen, in Ar- 
gentina, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
but the governments which have re- 
placed them have not aroused any- 
thing like the romantic enthusiasm 
engendered by Fidel Castro. Castro’s 
call, at the Buenos Aires conference 
in April, for $30 billion in American 
aid has echoed round the hemisphere. 
The inexhaustible floods of oratory, 
irreverent, cocky, and colloquial; the 
example of youth defying established 
powers within and without the state 
—all this has had an enthusiastic 
reception among the Latin American 
multitudes. 

The danger at the conference was 


that the meetings might become a 
sounding board for this effervescence, 
that the United States might find it- 
self on trial in the Caribbean, charged 
with refusing to share its wealth 
and prosperity—a “festering sore of 
inequality in the hemisphere” as 
some Latin Americans put it—and 
with raising the Communist bogey 
because the property of U.S. citizens 
was being threatened: Guatemala all 
over again. That this did not hap- 
pen, that remarkably little anti- 
Americanism was heard at the con- 
ference, is in itself a triumph for 
our diplomacy. 

The U.S. representatives presented 
no resolutions themselves, they never 
seemed to be directing affairs—such 
indirect guidance as there undoubt- 
edly was, was handled with such dis- 
cretion that it never became ap- 
parent. This was a Latin American 
meeting, with the United States os- 
tensibly on the sidelines. Yet Secre- 
tary of State Herter saw each of 
his twenty colleagues individually, 
and the fact that within a few 
months of taking office he has thus 
become personally acquainted with 
those who have hitherto felt them- 
selves to be forgotten men undoubt- 
edly augurs well for the future of 
inter-American affairs. An important 
Chilean weekly, distributing prizes 
at the end of the conference gave the 
one for patience to Mr. Herter. 


—* the flights of rhetoric and 
the soaring hyperboles there was 
some mature thinking at Santiago. 
The ministers maintained that the 
law is the same for all, which under- 
lined the incongruities of Cuba’s 
position: Cuba was calling for 
action—expulsion or a cordon sani- 
taire—against dictatorial states in the 
name of the rights of man, while at 
the same time denying anyone the 
right to investigate the “piratical” 
expeditions which have admittedly 
left her shores, or to question the 
revolutionary government’s own par- 
ticular definition of democracy. 
After two days of this, Chilean 
headlines proclaimed “CUBA STANDS 
ALONE”’—a slight exaggeration no 
doubt, but essentially true. The dra- 
matic incidents of the conference: 
the exchange of insults between the 
Cuban and Dominican ministers, 
Cuba’s sensational announcement 
that the Dominicans were threaten- 
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ing assassination, and above all the 
unannounced arrival on Chilean soil 
of a Cuban military plane, full of 
tourists in uniform, bearing arms 
but no passports—all this served 
further to weaken the Cuban posi- 
tion. In a continent where decorum 
is so highly valued, their attitude 
could only be deplored. As a result 
the Cuban fires were successfully 
dampened without any overt action 
on the part of the United States. 
This is not to say that Latin 
America ganged up on Cuba. The 
pressure was infinitely more subtle. 
In the final session of the conference, 
sitting in committee to discuss the 
various resolutions, the Brazilian 
minister suggested the elimination 
from the “Declaration of Santiago” 
of the phrase condemning govern- 
ments which hold power for an in- 
definite period without calling elec- 
tions. He felt such condemnation 
might bother the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Cuba. But the Cuban 
minister, Raul Roa, replied at once 
that his government intended to 
hold a referendum within six months 
to find out whether the people of 
Cuba really desired elections. There- 
fore Cuba required no concessions. 


Resolutions and Rebuffs 

The most important “paper” result 
of the conference is generally con- 
ceded to be the amplification of the 
powers of the Inter-American Peace 
Commission, in particular its newly 
conceded right to “investigate” ir- 
regular situations “on its own ini- 
tiative,” although with the stipula- 
tion that such investigation cannot 
take place within a given country 
without that country’s permission. 
This falls short of the Committee of 
Vigilance suggested informally by 
Secretary Herter, but it goes beyond 
rigid adherence to the principle of 
nonintervention. 

However, the conference had been 
closed but a few hours when Raul 
Castro flew into Santiago and held 
a press conference. His tempestuous 
arrival had been delayed not only 
by counter-revolution but by me- 
chanical and technical difficulties, 
especially the chronic Cuban disre- 
gard for travel documents and what 
appears now to be a Cuban custom 
of traveling with a small arsenal 
in one’s luggage. In the middle of 
the press conference, Foreign Minis- 
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ter Raul Roa, prompted perhaps by 
recently received instructions, said 
his government did not agree with 
the new interpretation of the powers 
of the Inter-American Conference 
No one could talk about Cuban 
affairs without Cuba’s consent. On 
returning to Buenos Aires, the dig- 
nified Argentine foreign minister 
said substantially the same thing. 
The tempering effects of the confer- 
ence atmosphere may thus prove 
somewhat ephemeral. 

The resolution concerned with 
“economic underdevelopment and 
the preservation of democracy,” 
whose apparent exclusion from the 
agenda had aroused so much pre- 
conference ire on the part of Cuba 
and even of the Chilean Left, turned 
out to be a mild exhortation in favor 
of “economic co-operation.” This is 
a far cry from the reiterated demand 
for $30 billion in “public funds”— 
i.e. government to government loans 
to be employed at the discretion of 
the borrower—on which Cuba had 
seemed prepared to insist. 

However, no one has proclaimed 
the success of the conference more 
loudly than the Cubans themselves. 
Roa, and Raul Castro, on their 
homeward jaunt around the south- 
ern continent, have been fervent in 
their praises. This is, of course, the 
most effective way to take the sting 
out of such rebuffs as they received; 
it is also a measure of the lessons in 
international comity they apparently 
learned. 

The sobering of Cuba, in this 
meeting at least, has an inevitable 
corollary which is less satisfying. 


Trujillo and the other dictators came 


out less scathed than might have 
been expected. Even the Cubans, 
who at the beginning of the con- 
ference felt that the principle of 
human rights authorized certain 
measures against dictators, were stat- 
ing publicly when it was over that 
the exercise of democracy in ‘“San- 
to Domingo” was entirely the affair 
of Dominicans. It was pleasant to 
hear them echoing so bravely the 
sentiments of Mr. Herter: “democ- 
racy cannot be imposed by force 
from without.” 


wuz the Santiago conference 

thus displayed a heartening 
moderation it would nevertheless be 
premature to say that the hemisphere 


has thereby come of age. With the 
exception of the representatives o| 
Bolivia and Haiti, all the foreign 
ministers at Santiago belonged t 
the white race. In a region wheie 
the black and the red are so numeri- 
cally important, at a conference de 
voted to the praise of democrac\ 
and the reaffirmation of the righis 
of man, this simple fact was some- 
what disturbing. 

One of the chilliest moments o! 
the conference came when the Boliv- 
ian minister, Victor Andrade, stari- 
ed quoting statistics of illiteracy 
Politely he started with his own 
1.8 million illiterate adults out o! 
a total of three million; Brazil: 16.7 
million out of a total of 30.4 mil: 
lion; in Guatemala the percentage 
soars to seventy-five per cent. This 
is the “reality” of the continent, he 
said; our theoretical discussions of 
democracy must take these figures 
into account. 

And indeed they must. The polit. 
ical maturity evidenced at Santiago 
and the distinction and polish ol 
most of the proceedings should not 
blind us to the fact that in some 
of these countries, “democratic” gov- 
ernments are but a thin modern 
veneer over an essentially feudal 
situation. One might even say—to 
use a favorite word in these parts 
an “imperialist” situation: the in- 
ternal imperialism of the white race. 


A’ SANTIAGO the irresponsibility of 
the Cubans was made evident 
to the whole continent, and our reti 
cent attitude toward them was ap- 
parently justified. But the tremen- 
dous resonance of their revolutionary 
ideals is not solely the work ol 
Communists. Nor, on the other hand, 
is the solution to the problem solely 
a matter of U.S. dollar aid. A govern- 
ment with all the outward trap- 
pings of democracy can be as op- 
pressive of illiterate masses as any 
tyranny, and has little in common 
with our own conception of democ- 
racy. If we can make this point as 
effectively and diplomatically as we 
made our point about the Caribbean 
situation at Santiago, then indeed 
we can look forward to a new era 
of understanding with the peoples 
of Latin America, many of whom are 
at present too much inclined to 
equate our form of democracy wiih 
the version they see at home. 
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Facts and Fictions of U.S. Capitalism 


V' SEEM, as a nation, to be com- 

mitted equally to increasing 
production and deceiving ourselves 
about our productive system. The 
realities of the American economy 
are massive and dominant in our way 
of life; and they are extraordinarily 
dynamic and original in their evolv- 
ing nature. But the rhetoric we em- 
ploy to describe this core activity of 
ours is overwhelmingly obscurantist: 
reality and image are hardly within 
hailing distance. To put it simply, 
we suffer from an astonishing amount 
of downright mythical. thinking 
about money and property and basic 
economic organization. While we all 
know that America manufactures as 
much as all the rest of the world, 
the words, inrages, and ideological 
structures we use to represent to our- 
selves what we are and what we do 
tend to be a quarter, a half, or even 
a full century old. Old, irrelevant, 
and misleading. 

This stricture applies to liberals 
and socialists as well as to N.A.M. 
publicists and their businessmen 
backers. Indeed, to be fair, one 
should credit many of the centrally 
placed executives and managers 
with a distinctly superior though 
unshared comprehension of our 
economic system. As for the rest of 
us, we seem to have been too busy 
enjoying its beneficence to have 
bothered to examine its realities. 
It is about time we began. 

The falsification of economic real- 
ity, buttressed by the laziness (or some- 
thing) of the educated, is becoming 
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a highly organized, even essential 
instrument of policy—and that is 
always dangerous, politically, moral- 
ly, and intellectualy. To obscure, as 
a matter of policy, the existence and 
nature of the dominant power in a 
society is to undermine the basic 
creative sources of social life. This 
falsification presents America in the 
classic image of free enterprise and 
private-property capitalism; its con- 
sequence is to conceal the incontest- 
able fact that we are dominated by 
great faceless corporations “owned” 
by no one and run by self-designated 
“managers.” 


— is a great deal of talk 

on Madison Avenue these days 
about the “corporate image,” which 
means giving a humanized face to 
these impersonal structures. And the 
New York Stock Exchange publicists 
are pushing hard the idea of a 
“People’s Capitalism,” which has as 
much to do with capitalism proper 
as “People’s Democracy” has to do 
with democracy proper. The pur- 
pose of these maneuvers is to plug 
some of the more gaping holes in 
the traditional web of justifications 
which, before the New Deal, was 
deemed sufficient in itself. 

What is being simultaneously jus- 
tified and obscured is the revolution- 
ary emergence of a new American 
property system—and the fact that 
the men in control of it, the man- 
agers, occupy unexampled positions 
of power and privilege which ‘are 
not based on entrepreneurial accu- 


mulation or private ownership, to 
which they were “elected” only by 
their peers, and for which they have 
been answerable only to history. 

The managers of corporate indus- 
trial wealth and the _ big-money 
funds—along with their expert ad- 
visers—are the ones who are creating 
the new system; they run it, and 
they also best understand it. They 
know everything worth knowing in 
a practical way about money, prop- 
erty, and basic economic organiza- 
tion—because that’s what they man- 
age. They milk the pre-tax dollar 
and thread their way through gov- 
ernment regulation on behalf of all 
sizable funds or forms of wealth. 
They are personally intimate with 
the intricacies of the fragmentation 
of property ownership and the alien- 
ation of capital because their very 
existence derives from those crucial 
changes in our property system. 

What are some of the things the 
managers “know” that the rest have 
not gotten around to learning? We 
had better—because of their elaborate 
nature—avoid the subjects of the tax- 
torn dollar and other government 
regulation. But we might take a 
straight look at property as such. 
And here the invitation to under- 
standing reads: Nothing is very pri- 
vate in a mass society, including 
property. 

Advanced or even adequate think- 
ing about property by the people 
who manage it requires what might 
be called a nonpossessory or non- 
owning frame of mind. As any good 
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manager knows, ownership is irrele- 
vant—the main thing is control. And 
frequently control is created or en- 
sured by means of giving up owner- 
ship or by having certain others own 
the property. Management control 
of big corporations, for instance, is 
based on a dispersal of stock owner- 
ship among as large a public as 
possible: AT&T has 1,600,000 stock- 
holders, no one of whom owns more 
than one-thirtieth of one per cent. 
The Ford family retained control 
over Henry Ford’s creation only by 
giving its stock in the company to a 
foundation; if it had held on: to 
ownership, it would have lost con- 
trol. Sears, Roebuck is controlled 
by company stock held in the com- 
pany’s pension trust: here the man- 
agement consolidated its position by 
“giving away” huge sums of money. 
Managers manage, they don’t own. 


Whose House Is It? 


In a modern law school, some of 
the best all-round fun is had in 


arriving at a definition of property. 
The faculty considers it a first essen- 
tial for the development of legal 
technique to tease the apprentice 


lawyers out of their ordinary re- 
ceived notions. 

First off, the basic image of prop- 
erty—land and _ things—is pooh- 
poohed; then the search for a defini- 
tion is carried through contract 
rights, choses in action (unrealized 
rights, including claims in court), 
and other intangibles. The class then 
thinks it has the answer: property 
is rights—called property rights or, 
in the short form, property. This is 
the point at which the modern pro- 
fessor enjoys himself most, and to 
confound the class completely he 
pulls out a case in which a property 
right is recognized and enforced by 
a court for the first time—a good 
one is the early radio broadcasting 
case in which a court first held that 
the right to broadcast a description 
of a baseball game “belonged” to 
the baseball club, could be disposed 
of by it, and could not be pirated 
by a party lacking contractual 
privilege from the “owner.” Then 
the coup de grace: Did the court 
enforce the club owner’s right be- 
cause it was a property right, or 
was it a property right because the 
court enforced it? A smile settles on 
the professor’s face, and the pot of 
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gold is indicated: property is a right 
of use or disposition which will be 
enforced by a court. On that day we 
are men; and the legal elite is then 
prepared to go out, tautology in 
hand, and grow rich defending and 
creating such rights. ‘ 
* 

B” A WHISPER of doubt remains 

as older tautologies assert them- 
selves: land is land, to own is to 
own, and all property, like land, is 
supposed to be owned. Yes, but less 
frequently nowadays by any one per- 
son. Take land, for example: the 
bank holds a first mortgage on the 
suburban home, the contractor has 
a material man’s lien, various gov- 
ernmental authorities hold tax liens, 
the niece of the guy who sold it to 
you is suing you because her uncle 
didn’t have the right to convey it, 
and you hocked your equity in order 
to post bond for your brother-in- 
law. Who owns the house? Why 
everybody who has an enforceable 
right to its use or disposition; and 
all the possible rights in and to the 
home, the whole bundle, add up to 
the ownership of it. In our crowded, 
mobile society there has occurred a 
very extensive fragmentation of prop- 
erty ownership. 

Some things are too big to own. 
If the suburban home is too much 
for me, and a car is too much for an 
industrial worker, then General 
Motors is too much for a du Pont, 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey is 
too much for a Rockefeller. The use 
of the word “ownership” in referring 
to an agglomeration of industrial ca- 
pacity like General Motors is, to put 
it kindly, overripe. And the simple 
designation of our system as one 
based on “private” property is not 
merely overripe, it is a calculated 
deceit. The managers know that the 
ownership of General Motors is ir- 
relevant, but their spokesmen spend 
millions attempting to convince us 
that General Motors—and all pub- 


licly held American corporations— 
are owned by, you guessed it, the peo- 
ple-public. When they say “owned,” 
they mean for us to “feel” the word 
in the utterly primitive sense. As 
Keith Funston of the New York 
Stock Exchange remarked to a group 
of advertising men, this “is a very 
humanizing bit of news.” 

One can face the question “Who 
owns General Motors?” if one will 
face the answer—“Nobody.” But that 
is inconceivable, you say. Our train- 
ing in property thinking (or lack of 
it) induces a certain horror in con- 
templating anything so big and so 
valuable walking around unowned! 
We abhor the vacuum of nonowner- 
ship. But how could GM be “owned ’? 
The total assets of this corporation 
amount to nearly $7 billion and the 
market value of its common stock is 
in excess of $13 billion. There are 
more than 750,000 stockholders. A 
control block of stock, usually put at 
between twenty and fifty-one per ceut, 
affords a means of translating owner- 
ship into control; but this is a fea- 
ture of the aggregate, not of indi- 
vidual shares—and the courts so rec- 
ognize it. When du Pont disposes 
of the major part of its holdings in 
the company, there will not be any- 
thing like a control block in the 
GM situation. 


The Mite of Ownership 


The notion that GM (or any one 
of the great majority of our pub- 
lic corporations) is “owned” proceeds 
from the time-honored assumption 
that to own stock i§ to own the 
corporation. If we examine this old- 
fashioned “self-evident” truth em- 
pirically, we note that what the pub- 
lic stockholder actually has is three 
double-edged rights: (1) he can sell 
his stock at a profit or at a loss; (2) 
he can receive or fail to receive a 
variable dividend; and (3) he can 
vote “Yes” or “No” on certain issues 
affecting control of the corporation 
and the disposition of its properties. 
The first two items indicate that he 
owns a negotiable instrument ol! a 
certain character — consisting of an 
“iffy” return on capital and a lottery 
ticket on market appreciation. Let us 
look more closely at the third item, 
the only one of the three that even 
looks like ownership of the corpora- 
tion itself. What does the stockhold- 
er’s vote mean? To skip over several 
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stages of a dull argument, it means 
that the voter can effect changes of 
control over “his” property, the cor- 
poration, or it means approximately 
nothing. Can he do this? The answer 
is “No,” not unless an ambitious, 
well-heeled syndicate mounts a cam- 
paign to do so, and thus gives him 
the opportunity to support them. 
This does not happen at all often. 

A mite of ownership, indeed. Espe- 
cially when one considers that the 
essential difference between the in- 
cumbent and contending control 
groups is apt to be that the one has 
been at that particular trough for 
a period of time and the other has 
not. Moreover, in the absence of bla- 
tant mismanagement or special busi- 
ness reverses, it is next to impossible 
to unseat an in-group that is on the 
alert and well advised by experts. 
Unlike a campaign for political office, 
the “ins” have at their disposal not 
only the corporate patronage but also 
the corporate treasury; and the vot- 
ing apathy of the citizen is a form 
of frenzied activity compared to that 
of the lottery-ticket holder. As a re- 
cent writer so felicitously put it, “The 
modern proxy contest is at best a 
device for tempering autocracy by in- 
vasion.” Following the New York Cen- 
tral and Montgomery Ward fights, in 
theory the sec put the final kibosh 
on the matter by promulgating proxy- 
fight regulations which ensure that 
only nice people fighting a good 
clean fight may now do battle in the 


| arena of what is charmingly called 


“corporate democracy.” 

The fundamental meaning of pri- 
vate property is private control over 
the property one owns, and all the 
stockholder owns is a share of stock. 
The corporation is not private prop- 
erty—only the share of stock is. 


WENTY-SEVEN YEARS after the pub- 

lication of A. A. Berle and Gar- 
diner C. Means’s The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, the 
crucial lessons of that landmark work 
have not been generally assimilated 
even among the educated. The proc- 


esses there described have in the 
meantime undergone an extensive 
development. These were adum- 
brated by Mr. Berle in a brilliant 
little essay written for the Fund for 
the Republic a couple of years ago, 
in which he states flatly that the 
American corporate system now rep- 
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resents “the highest concentration of 
economic power in recorded history.” 
The ever-present factual ground of 
his thinking, which simply cannot be 
repeated often enough, is that 150 
corporations hold sway over fifty per 
cent of American manufacturing, 
based on asset values. On the same 
basis, “about two-thirds of the eco- 
nomically productive assets of the 
United States, excluding agriculture, 
are owned by a group of not more 
than 500 corporations.” 

The liberal view since the Progres- 
sive era has been that big corporations 
mean big capitalists. The point that 
has to be gotten into the liberal skull 
is that the manager is not a capitalist 
at all: he is a new fish. 

The day of classic capitalism based 
on private property is gone. This is 
not a matter of ideology, it is a simple 
question of observable fact. 


Pieces of Paper 


In comprehending the demise of 
the private-property system, it may 
be helpful to think of property as 
being of two kinds—“thing-property” 
and “rights-property.” The former 
would be the plants, machines, rail- 
roads, buildings, etc., most of which 
are organized in great corporate 
units. The latter would be pieces of 
paper, like stock certificates and 
bonds, representing certain direct en- 
titlements relating to such property. 
Now we have to complicate the pic- 
ture a little by indicating a third, 
hybrid form of property—liquid capi- 
tal organized in huge blocks, mediat- 
ing between corporate thing-property 
and personal rights-property. An ex- 
ample would be the $13 billion or so 
in mutual funds (growing at the rate 
of $100 million a month) . ‘The point 
here is that a mutual fund would be 
capable of exercising ownership con- 
trol over thing-property, but no one 
could exercise ownership control over 


a big mutual fund. The same would 
hold true of many banks, insurance 
companies, and pension trusts. 

Now, as a consequence of the dis- 
persion decreed by the estate and in- 
come tax laws, and the raw fact that 
corporations and big-money funds 
get bigger and bigger, there is ob- 
servable an increasing fragmentation 
of rights-property and an increasing 
concentration and accumulation of 
thing-property (and hybrid-property). 
Rights-property remains private, but 
it is just paper—somewhat like mon- 
ey, except that it earns and changes 
in value. Most thing-property is not 
private, because it is not owned by 
private persons and, as we shall see, 
it does not exist, in the last analysis, 
for private purposes. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay 
to indicate the concentration of 
rights-property, but a few facts may 
help to suggest the truth of the situ- 
ation. The Stock Exchange propa- 
gandists tell us, and we should be- 
lieve them, that there are more than 
ten million American stockholders. 
They tell us nothing, however, about 
the concentration of holdings. Now 
besides the fact that everybody knows 
that Nelson Rockefeller owns more 
stock than most gas-station attend- 
ants, we do have some 1957 Federal 
Reserve Board figures to help us out. 
At that time, the board reported that 
there were 56.1 million spending 
units in the United States, and that 
eleven per cent of these owned some 
publicly held stock. Only three per 
cent, however, held investments val- 
ued at more than $10,000, and no 
more than eight per cent of the units 
had an annual income of $10,000 or 
more. Which bears out what every- 
one knows anyway, that the distribu- 
tion of the ownership of income paper 
is something like the distribution of 
income itself, only more so; and 
there is almost none of this paper at 
and below the median level of income 
(except insurance, life-and-death sav- 
ings, etc.), where the imperatives of 
consumption are absolute. 


The Expense-Account Barons 

The psychology (if not the fact) 
of private-property ownership goes 
very deep; as Mr. Berle has sug- 
gested, we are “the most violently 
private-property-minded country in 
the world.” There was a profound 
truth in Jefferson’s image of a democ- 
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racy as a society of small property 
holders—even if in our day it is so 
impractical as to be tragic. If a man 
plants himself firmly upon the rock 
of his property ownership, he has an 
independence, and a sense of secure 
equality with other individuals simi- 
larly situated, which indeed does 
make him, as Jefferson believed, the 
truly anointed member of a demo- 
cratic community. Now on what rock 
does the highly paid corporate exec- 
utive stand, with his expense account, 
his stock options, his pension plan, 
deferred compensation, and death 
benefits? He stands on the “rock” of 
his acceptability to his board of di- 
rectors and other superiors in a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. No rock at all; 
so he buries himself in work, in the 
immediate present of power and 
privileged consumption. 

We should not confuse standard of 
living with accumulation. The thirty 
thousand corporate executives earn- 
ing $50,000 or more a year (as re- 
ported by Fortune a few years ago) , 
and indeed all the managers, have 
excellent and even magnificent stand- 
ards of living. Mr. J. A. Livingston, 
a perceptive financial writer for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, thinks that 
the “tax-sheltered managerial elite” 
is “an over-privileged class in a 
democratic society.” But they are 
workers and spenders, not accumu- 
lators. They don’t build family finan- 
cial empires any longer—the estate 
and income-tax laws, and the corpo- 
rate bureaucratic organization of 
wealth, have seen to that. Somebody 
could doubtless still build a tempo- 
rary empire by merchandising a 
frozen daiquiri that can be drunk 
under water. But such events no 
longer characterize the system. 

Free enterprise, motored by that 
hallowed value, individual initiative, 
and based on private property for 
real, has become a minority sector of 
the economy; still noisy, exhilarating, 
and important, but no longer the big 
show. Also, it is quite significant that 
two of the more substantial success 
stories of recent times—Reynolds 
Metals and Kaiser Aluminum—each 
involves government beneficence as 
well as individual initiative. 


— this point that the impor- 
tant managers are mostly not im- 
portant accumulators can best be 
made by recalling what the old days 
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were like—before the Pecora investi- 
gation and New Deal securities legis- 
lation, for instance. Describing the 
business system in the heyday of 
American capitalist accumulation, in 
The Theory of Business Enterprise, 
Thorstein Veblen devotes several 
choice pages to the “accumulation of 
wealth” by corporate executives. His 
point was that the corporation men 
made their fortunes by trading in 
the stock of the corporations they 
managed. To this end, their purpose 
was served by a “discrepancy . . . be- 
tween the actual and the putative 
earning-capacity of the corporation’s 
capital.” So the directorate gave out 
“partial information, as well as mis- 
information” to create such discrep- 
ancies. If this was not sufficient, some 
actual mismanagement could be in- 
dulged, if desired, to depress the 
stock. In those days—what the liberal 
muckrakers called the “robber baron” 
period—great fortunes could be and 
were accumulated. 

And today? Apart from taxes, Sec- 
tion 16 (b) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 imposes an absolute lia- 
bility in favor of the corporation with 
respect to any insider’s short-swing 
profits in such transactions (which 
are a matter of public record). Where 
statutes are not sufficient, the revolu- 
tion in the corporate common law 
effected by the brilliant practitioners 
of minority-stockholder _ litigation 
ensures that the managers remain 
housebroken, as they have been for 
some decades. This does not imply 
that insider information is not valu- 
able today; one should not under- 
emphasize the extent to which the 
corporate world has learned to live 
with restricting legislation and litiga- 
tion; but the fact remains that con- 
trol of a corporation is not the paved 


ys 
er 


highway to an accumulation of great 
wealth which it once was. Now it is, 
by and large, just a very good job, 
in terms of both power and material 
welfare. But the power is based on 
position, not ownership; and the ma- 
terial advantages are standard-of-liy. 
ing advantages—nothing really im- 
portant in the way of accumulation. 
(Not more than enough to support 
one wife and a lazy son or two a‘ter 
one’s death.) 


Own Your Own Job! 


Top corporate executives, and oth- 
er important managers, typic.lly 
have choice long-term employnient 
contracts as well as many lucrative 
“fringe” benefits. The contracts ind 
benefits afford them substantial se- 
curity, but they do not amount: to 
“owning” the job—any more tian 
union seniority and grievance pro- 
cedures mean the assembly-line work. 
er “owns” his job. We would like 
to possess these important things be. 
cause, in a way, “everything” depends 
on them. Some of us want and need 
the security that a sense of owner- 
ship gives so much that we kid our- 
selves into the belief that we do 
indeed own what we need to own. 
For example, a woman who needs 
to feel that she possesses her husband 
will literally think and feel a “‘prop- 
erty right” in him. This happens 
to be a property right that, to a con- 
siderable degree, the courts will rec. 
ognize. But they have not come 
around to accepting much of the 
ownership quality in our job tenure. 

It will come, however, because in- 
sofar as we move away from pri- 
vate property and are bureaucratized, 
we become defined as a society ol 
jobholders—all of us, from the quarter- 
million-a-year executive to the sub- 
sistence laborer. In a certain funda- 
mental sense, both are proletarians: 
an increasingly comfortable _prole- 
tarianization is America’s gift to the 
modern world. 

The issue is: We can belong to the 
job as proletarians, or the job can 
belong to us as individuals. (I don't 
think Sweden is going to give us a 
middle way on this issue.) As jobs 
come more and more to be owned 
by the jobholder, there will develop 
an increasingly elaborate structure of 
rights and duties with regard t6 jobs 
as-property: a system of Jaw Will de 
velop, just as happened in thé epoch 
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of bourgeois property after the tran- 
scendance of feudal forms. I think 
this is a more likely outcome than 
that the human race should manage 
to dispense with the sense of owner- 
ship and property entirely—dispense, 
that is, with identity in depth be- 
tween self and thing. 

Meanwhile, union members are as 
much concerned with seniority rights 
as with wage demands, the secretary 
home-furnishes her office niche, and 
the medium-level white-collar worker 
measures the size and newness of 
“his” desk against all comers. (Note 
that many advertisements for new 
typewriters, postage-meter machines, 
etc., are directed to the office worker 
rather than to the boss.) And also 
meanwhile, what the junior and 
senior managers “have” is simply 
their qualifications to be managers. 
“Qualification” takes in a great deal 
-in some corporations it includes 
the character and social standing of 
one’s wife. It is this compulsion to 
qualify that has created W. H. 
Whyte’s “organization man” and 
David Riesman’s “other-directed” 
group man. It is obvious that their 
dominance as social types is tied to 
the decline of private property. 


The Hungry Giants 


What are the aims of the big corpo- 
rations that dominate our national 
life? They are bureaucracies, so they 
have, at least in the first instance, 
the purposes of any bureaucratic 
structure: (1) to maintain itself, (2) 
to grow bigger, and (3) incidental- 
ly to accomplish the function that 
justifies its existence. The profit 
motive of corporations—their basic 
vestigial connection with capitalism 
proper—subserves all three of these 
bureaucratic purposes, but especially 
the second. Corporations are, after 
all, mainly a means of accumulating 
and maintaining wealth in an organ- 
ized form: they are the only remain- 
ing legal form of a perpetuity, apart 
from the sovereign state itself. But 
there is no perpetuity in the owner- 
ship or the control of corporations. 

The difference between an econom- 
i¢ organization like General Motors 
or A.T.&T. and a $10-million or even 
a $50-million corporation is not the 
simple additive one of size. At some 
point a change in quantity becomes 
a change in quality, and a new prop- 
erty form is created. Moreover, a 
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smaller corporation may drag along 
or fail, and only a limited number 
of people are hurt; but the giants 
cannot be allowed to fail, and indeed 
they cannot be allowed for long to 
function at much below their opti- 
mum capacity. National production 
and the fate of a people would be 
decisively affected. 

Little corporations get bigger—by 
accumulation, by merger, and simply 
because we have an expanding econ- 


omy. At a certain point they tran- 
scend their original nature and then 
two crucial economic events occur 
simultaneously: there has been a new 
addition of $X million to the sphere 
of quasi-public or unprivate property 
and a subtraction of the same amount 
from the private-property, free-enter- 
prise sector. Note these facts: between 
1949 and 1954, the number of mergers 
tripled. In recent years, two-thirds of 
all mergers have been of small com- 
panies into larger ones with assets 
of over $10 million. In this sense, as 
well as more obvious ones, the quasi- 
public giants are destroying free en- 
terprise and private property. The 
tax law, as well as many other eco- 
nomic factors, has contributed to the 
formation of mergers. The tax-free 
reorganization sections of the Tax 
Code, which allow for the nonrecog- 
nition of gain or loss in certain major 
corporate transactions including 
mergers, provides positive encourage- 
ment to the growth of bigness. 
Also, bigness is bigger than any 
balance sheet will reveal—since many 
smaller companies are organized in 
constellations around the giants. 
There are undoubtedly a number of 
auto-parts manufacturers and other 
suppliers that might just as well con- 
stitute themselves as divisions of 
General Motors, for all the make- 
believe independence their freedom 
entails. (Some giants have purpose- 
fully organized their industries in 


this way as a defense against the 
antitrust laws, as well as a means 
of keeping the unions in line.) 


Siew PROBLEM of bigness has been 
with us since the building of the 
railroads a century ago, and of 
course it was a great political issue 
in the trust-busting era around the 
turn of the century. From that day 
till this, the liberal view has been 
to prevent or disperse the concentra- 
tion of economic power, rather than 
to accept it and control it. This has 
been the impulse behind a consider- 
able amount of fundamental legisla- 
tion—the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 
the Robinson-Patman Act, resale 
price maintenance, the setting up of 
the Federal Trade Commission, etc. 
Whatever else may be said of this 
great effort to preserve capitalism in 
its classic image, it must at least be 
pointed out that it has failed. It may 
have slowed down or in some cases 
deflected the basic trend, and it cer- 
tainly made a lot of lawyers rich; but 
after fifty years of this sort of thing 
our economy is more than ever dom- 
inated by big corporations. If the 
program is justified as a form of pub- 
lic subsidy to free enterprise in the 
form of small business, similar to our 
approach to the farmers, then it is 
perhaps acceptable. But as a compre- 
hensive program or theory, it is 
mostly irrelevant to U.S. society. 

This liberal attitude is based as 
solidly on the atavistic myths—of 
free enterprise and private property 
—as any N.A.M. speech is. Each 
group is working a different side of 
a street that runs through. a ghost 
town. 

Marx and Veblen among others 
were quite right after all in one 
fundamental insight; in@ustrialism 
was bound eventually to burst out 
of the strait jacket of early capitalist 
forms of property—if not into social- 
ism, then into “Americanism.” An 
industrial system, as distinct from an 
ideology or way of doing business, 
has a dynamic of its own, which is 
just simply to be itself, to produce 
efficiently. As long as a society can 
afford not to produce—is able to deny 
the industrial dynamic—it can join 
any property system and any eco- 
nomic ideology it may whimsically 
desire with the actual system of in- 
dustry. But when production be- 
comes imperative, any form of prop- 
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erty and any ideological element 
may be required to give way. Give 
way in fact, of course, not neces- 
sarily in name. Which accounts for 
many. of the misnamed facts in our 
industrial picture. 


The End of Capitalism 

The end of capitalism in America 
as a recognizable entity results 
from three major historical events— 
the Great Depression, the Second 
World War, and this endless cold 
war involving continuous competi- 
tion in production with the Soviet 
Union. Many good Democrats feel 
that the New Deal saved capitalism, 
but that is putting things wrong end 
up: corporate concentration saved 
(and imperceptibly transcended) cap- 
italism, while the New Deal merely 
saved the corporations, by making 
it possible for them to produce again. 
That remains one of the primary 
functions of our Federal government 
—to keep saving the corporations. It 
is unnecessary to refer in detail to the 
numerous means the government has 
used to bolster purchasing power, or 
to help organize corporations among 
themselves. To indicate the scope of 
the latter, Mr. Berle asserts that 
“Roughly two-thirds of American 
industry and much of American fi- 
nance is controlled by a formal or 
informal Federal industrial plan.” 

Not only do corporations regu- 
late themselves through government 
agencies and similar devices, but it 
is a fact—to be obscured only by 
conventional thinking—that the very 
existence of an A.T.&T. or a GM or 
an RCA is in itself a form of eco- 
nomic planning on a national indus- 
trial scale: True, such planning has 
no broad or socially debated pur- 
pose, anck is subject to no exterior 
responsibility other than the brute 
verdict of events—but still it is that 
rationalized economic planning so 
dear to the hearts of older socialists. 
(It seems an amusing irony that the 
creepiest part of creeping socialism 
should be its daily augmentation by 
the corporate managers.) 

So, among other things, the im- 
peratives of production result in an 
accelerated corporate rationalization 
of the economy. Let us state these 
imperatives seriatim, so as to recog- 
nize their overwhelming force: 

q Thou shalt not allow another 
Great Depression. 
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€ Thou shalt produce fully and 
efficiently. 

q Thou shalt compete globally 
with the Soviet Union—a competi- 
tion whose key terms are not merely 
tons of steel and numbers of auto- 
mobiles but the purposeful organiza- 
tion of production and the rate of 
industrial growth. 

€ Finally, thou shalt raise and 
spread the American standard of 
living. 

Almost everything unique about 
our system results from the action 
of these imperatives. Since they can- 
not be expected to diminish, it is 
fair to assume that we will continue 
to change in the direction already 
marked out. We may all see the 
day again (as with the NRA) when 
the president of, say, General Mo- 
tors insists on more “socialist” con- 
trol over industry. After all, what’s 
good for the country may also be 
good for General Motors—at least 
for the people of General Motors, if 
not for the Thing Itself. 


S° THAT'S Our unnamed property 
system, still woodenly or deceit- 
fully miscalled “private.” But is all 
this a word game? No. The issue is, 
first, to recognize the existence of 
this crucial power now held by cor- 
porate and other managers, and then 
to request them to justify it to us. 
Power must be legitimated, other- 
wise any talk of law itself, much 
less democratic citizenship, becomes 
absurdly irrelevant. There are two 
somewhat contradictory “legitima- 
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tions” of corporate power current 
today, one obscurely explicit and 
the other largely implied: (1) it 
doesn’t exist, and (2) it “works.” 
The claim that it doesn’t exist 
derives entirely from the word 
“private”: corporations are private 
property, and thus are assimilated to 
an older system of justifications. This 
view leads one to the truly remark- 


able proposition that the personal 
ity of a young executive (and tha 
of his fiancee) is not private, by 
the multibillion-dollar telephon 
system is! 

The legitimation of corporat 
power because it “works” amouny 
to what is probably the lowest level 
of ideology yet reached by man in 
his brief but painful rise from the 
prelingual slime. To coin a lawyer. 
like phrase, it is unanswerable, con. 
temptible, and irrelevant—and is w 
be understood as meaning nothing 
more than You got yours, Jack. As 
long as Jack accepts the statement, 
it is indeed unanswerable—and we 
are well on our way to accepting 
unlegitimated power at the very cen 
ter of our civilization. The worst 
effect of the lack of legitimation is, 
as C. Wright Mills screamingly as. 
serts, that ideology and then ideas 
and finally mind itself become irrele. 
vant to national life. And this is 
profoundly frightening. 

The subject of politics is power 
Probably the main reason there is no 
longer anything recognizably like 
significant political activity in the 
United States is that those who 
would engage in it have failed or re 
fused to confront the facts of nation- 
al power. They don’t or won't se 
where it is. Let us hope that thi 
situation is transitory, that like the 
genteel poor we were temporaril) 
embarrassed by insufficient ideologi- 
cal funds. 

The most deeply disturbing as 
pect of our situation is that nobody 
is holding a gun to our head: we 
are free to engage in politics—and 
indeed we were as a nation created 
free in order to do so. But to pick 
up our birthright requires at least 
a significant number of us to indi 
cate with reasonable frankness and 
accuracy what the basic national 
power is, where it is, and who the 
stewards of it are. If the subject of 
politics is power, the means is ideo 
logical discussion, argument, and 
conflict. Now in this grand activity 
many things and many qualities are 
useful, but one is absolutely indis 
pensable—namely, vital ideology it 
self. And that’s our problem: our 
ideologies have become so irrelevant 
to the facts of life that it is all the 
ordinary citizen can do to stay awake 
while the great debate about out 
fathers’ world goes on. 
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The Literary Triumph 
Of a Dead Prince 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


FLORENCE 
_ PUBLISHING sensation of the 
year—and many a year—in Italy 
has been this runaway-selling novel 
by a Sicilian aristocrat with the drum- 
rolling name of Giuseppe Tomasi, 
Duke of Palma and Prince of 
Lampedusa. The poor prince, alas, 
is unable to savor his belated and 
well-deserved -acclaim; four months 
after he had recopied the final draft 
of his manuscript, Tomasi, an un- 
published genius in his sixties, was 
dead. One hundred thousand copies 
of his novel have been printed— 
this, in a country in which a serious 
work of fiction that attracts five 
thousand customers is considered a 
notable success. 

If 11 Gattopardo were a libro giallo 
or a libro rosso—a mystery story or 
acheap romance—the sales would not 
be surprising. Italy, with its own 
magnificent outcroppings that still 
blessedly remain above water, is be- 
ing submerged, like all of us, under 
the dismal brown tide of middle- 
Mass taste: television, jukeboxes, 
pinball machines (although the lat- 
ter are now permitted only in church 
recreation halls), canzonette instead 
of grand opera, Domenico Modugno 
and Perry Como, comic books, cheap 
films, the popular machine-made 
arts. All the more puzzling, there- 
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fore, is the relatively wide popular 
success of I/ Gattopardo, a novel ele- 
gant in style and uncompromisingly 
anti-mass in its sentiment and in its 
taste. Here is one of those happy 
occasions, all too rare, in which art- 
ful critics and the artless public 
agree about a work of art. 

With some exceptions. During the 
electioneering for the Strega literary 
prize, Alberto Moravia, who was 
sponsoring a hard-boiled Roman- 
dialect novel called La Vita Violente 
by Pier Paolo Pasolini, was quoted 
as declaring: “Whoever votes for // 
Gattopardo is voting against the 
modern Italian novel.” To my Amer- 
ican ears this dictum of the famous 
Moravia sounded uncomfortably like 
the Zhdanov decrees, despite the 
fact that Moravia’s point of issue 
was not politics but literary tend- 
ency. Critics here are hasty to cate- 
gorize writers according to their 
“tendencies”—are they realistic or 
are they idealistic? The precise 
meaning of these categories is hid- 
den in clouds of rhetoric. The cate- 
gories, of course, disintegrate when 
brought within the field of force of 
any true work of art. 

Gratifyingly, despite Moravia’s ill- 
tempered remark, J! Gattopardo 
won the Strega Award, the most im- 
portant Italian literary prize. Equal- 


ly gratifying, as a sign that not all 
writers here are imprisoned within 
their “tendencies,” was the fact that 
the Socialist Ignazio Silone, whose 
style is far from aristocratic and whose 
novels deal with peasants rather than 
princes, ardently stood sponsor for 
the Prince of Lampedusa’s post- 
humous work. “Oh, well, they're 
both meridionali—“southerners” was 
one “explanation” of Silone’s above- 
the-barricade attitude. It is difficult 
for some Italian intellectuals not to 
search for hidden motives in acts of 
simple sincerity. Oddly enough, the 
same argument was used to explain 
why Elio Vittorini, known to Ameri- 
cans for his novel Conversations in 
Sicily, had turned Il Gattopardo 
down when it was offered to another 
publisher. Vittorini is said to have 
adjudged the book an essay rather 
than a novel. “Oh, well, they’re both 
Sicilians,” I was told with a smile. 

The literary Left has also refused 
to join in the applause. How can 
they clap for a historical novel that 
is less than convinced about the de- 
sirability of the Risorgimento, and 
hopeless about “progress” in Sicily? 
So left-wing critics, while admitting 
the superb literary quality of this 
historical novel, denigrate the au- 
thor’s sense of history. “Where are 
the heroic peasants?” they cry; 
which recalls to an American our 
proletarian literary critics of the 
1930’s—““But where are the Scotts- 
boro Boys?” 

The publisher of this new com- 
mercial and critical success is Feltri- 
nelli, who broke with the Commu- 
nists to print Pasternak’s» Doctor 
Zhivago. (Pantheon, the American 
publisher of Doctor Zhivago, is plan- 
ning to bring out an English trans- 
lation of J] Gattopardo.) With two 
such hits—the humanistic poetic anti- 
statism of the Russian and the ironic 
melancholy plus ¢a changeism of the 
Sicilian—Feltrinelli undoubtedly will 
be charged with having formed a 
“tendency” all his own. 


F Navas trom the indisputable merits 
of the work, interest was stirred 
up by the romantic legend of the 
mysterious Sicilian prince who had 
published nothing during his life- 
time and then left a masterpiece. 
The story is told in Giorgio Bas- 
sani’s preface: 

“The first and last time that I saw 
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Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of Lampe- 
dusa, was in the summer of 1954, at 
San Pellegrino Terme, on the occa- 
sion of a literary convention .. .” 
The revelation of the gathering was 
the poetry of a Sicilian baron 
named Lucio Piccolo, sponsored by 
the well-known poet Eugenio Mon- 
tale. The baron, distracted, timid, 
dressed in démodé elegance, had 
come up from Sicily by train, ac- 
companied by an older cousin and a 
servant. This bizarre trio, always to- 
gether, aroused the curiosity of 
everyone—“The servant, bronzed and 
robust as a mace-bearer, never for 
a moment took his eyes off the other 
two... That was enough to excite 
a tribe of literati on semi-vacation.” 

Piccolo introduced Bassani to his 
cousin: Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of 
Lampedusa. “He was a tall gentle- 
man, corpulent, taciturn: pallid- 
faced, with that grayish complexion 
of dark-skinned southerners. Judg- 
ing by his accurately buttoned top- 
coat, the brim of his hat pulled over 
his eyes, the knotty cane on which 
he leaned heavily while walking, one 
would have taken him at first glance 
for a retired general or something 
like that. He was older than Lucio 
Piccolo, now nearing sixty. He 
strolled alongside his cousin in the 
valleys surrounding the Kursaal, or 
sat in on the work of the convention, 
always silent, always with the same 
bitter twist to his lips. When he was 
presented he limited himself to bow- 
ing briefly without saying a word.” 

Five years later a Neapolitan 
friend telephoned Bassani, who was 
editing a series for Feltrinelli. “He 
had a book for me, he said, a novel. 
An acquaintance had sent it to him 
some time ago from Sicily. He'd 
read it, it had seemed very interest- 
ing...” “Who wrote it?” I asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t believe 
it will be difficult to find out, 
though.” 

In due course the typescript ar- 
rived, without signature. No sooner 
had Bassani . savored the first 
delicious phrases, I knew that this 
was a serious work, the work of a 
real writer.” 

He telephoned immediately to 
Palermo. There he learned that the 
author was the man he had met at 
the literary convention five years be- 
fore, and who had died at Rome in 
the spring of 1957. 
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In the late spring of 1958, Bassani 
went to Palermo. “And it was a very 
fruitful trip, after all: because the 
original manuscript of the novel—a 
thick lined notebook almost entirely 
filled with the small calligraphy of 
the author—revealed on examina- 


tion that it was much more com- 
plete than the typescript . . .” 


gee the author’s wife, the Bar- 
oness Alessandra Wolff-Stomersee, 
born in the Baltic of an Italian 
mother, Bassani learned some facts 
about the writer. The most sur- 
prising was that the book had 
been entirely written in a few 
months before the author’s fatal ill- 
ness set in. Apparently the stim- 
ulus of the literary conference at 
San Pellegrino had finally goaded 
him to undertake the novel on 
which he had meditated for twenty- 


five years. According to the widow, 
Tomasi had always had in mind a 
historical novel set in Sicily during 
the period of the landing of Gari- 
baldi, and founded upon the figure 
of his paternal great-grandfather, 
Giulio di Lampedusa, astronomer. 
“He thought of it continually,” said 
the widow, “but he never decided 
to begin.” Besides the manuscript 
of the novel, Bassani found other 
unedited, unpublished papers: four 
short stories, various essays on 
French nineteenth-century narrative 
artists, and letters. 

The portrait of the artist that 
emerges from // Gattopardo and the 
random papers, as well as the rem- 
iniscences of friends and relatives, 
is that of an old-style urbane aristo- 
crat, versed in many languages, read- 
ing in the original the best in all 


principal European literatures. One 
of the manuscripts was a remarkabh 
perceptive essay on Stendhal, writ. 
ten in 1955, part of a course on 
French nineteenth-century literature 
the prince gave for a group of young 
friends in his palace at Palermo. Re 
cently published, this essay substan. 
tiates every point of its analysis 
with pertinent references to Gocthe,§ 
Horace, Virgil, Dante, Ariosto, Man. 
zoni, Shakespeare, Ronsard, or. 
neille, Cervantes, Voltaire, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Joyce, Proust, ani 
Freud, as well as numerous lesser. 
known figures in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century French litera: ure. 
Tomasi seems to have read every- 
thing, and, as one might have ex. 
pected, spent much time abroa( 
during the vulgarity of Fascism. 

It is understandable that Stendhal 
should have been one of his greatesi 
loves. Indeed, there are frequen 
Stendhalian echoes in 1/1 Gattopardo 
—even the name of the protagonisi, 
Prince Fabrizio, is the same as thai 
of the hero of La Chartreuse de 
Parme--although Tomasi’s style is 
succulent where Stendhal’s is dry. 
But beyond the forging of separate 
sentences, a similar manner and 
tone informs both writers: what 
they share is irony and discretion 
In the “Lezioni Su Stendhal,’ Tof 
masi quotes admiringly Stendhal 
power of summing up a night ol 
love in a semicolon: “La vertu de 
Julien fut égale a son bonheur; i 
faut que je descende par l’échielle 
dit-il a Mathilde, quand il vit l'aube 
du jour paraitre.” Il Gattopardo 
abounds with similar evocative «is 
cretions. The prince visits his mis 
tress. Moravia would have taken w 
inside, seated us on the bed, an 
given us a lesson in the physiolog) 
of love. Any number of Americans 
would have given us the mechanio 
of love. Tomasi leaves us with the 
sight of the prince knocking at thé 
door of his mistress’s apartment: “ 
sin, it is true, but I sin in order nol 
to sin beyond this, in order not 
continue to excite myself, in orde! 
to free myself of this carnal thor, 
in order not to be dragged _ into 
worse evils. The Lord knows this. 
As in Stendhal and in Tolstoy, phys 
iology and mechanics are left 1 
our imagination. 

It is generally agreed 
Gattopardo is the best 
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Italian novel, perhaps the best of 
this century. Tomasi is the third 
great Sicilian to add luster to Italian 
letters: but he has little in common 
with the naturalism of Giovanni 
Verga or the nervous folklore and 
metaphysical dread of Luigi Piran- 
dello. For Tomasi’s antecedents we 
must, as he did, graze in literary 
pastures far outside the sweet land- 
scapes of this peninsula: The Pick- 
wick Papers was his favorite bedtime 
reading, Stendhal he admired to the 
point of idolatry, and, as might be 
expected, according to his widow, he 
gave the palm to the Olympian Tol- 
stoy over the Dionysian Dostoevsky. 
Humor, psychological penetration, 
balanced and broad historical vision 
—these are precisely the qualities of 
Tomasi’s masterpiece. 

To those, however, whose tastes 
have been steamrollered into the 
gray pavement “realism’’ of much 
Italian (and American) documen- 
tary fiction, Tomasi’s manner will 
seem archaically baroque, florid. But 
one must not be fooled by the 
volutes and piled imagery of these 
paragraphs: this writer is not inter- 
ested in turning a phrase for its own 
sake. His characters are vividly alive; 
psychology interests the author more 
than intricacies of plot; and always 
there is a very modern twentieth- 
century mind at work, a clear poeti- 
cally scientific gaze directed upon an 
event in history; a sharp if melan- 
choly realization of the inevitable 
event: the passing:of the old order, 
the rise of a new united Italy, the 
rise to power of the bourgeoisie. 


I’ this historical novel dealing with 
the repercussions of the Risor- 
gimento in Sicily, the author’s sym- 


pathies are obviously with his 
protagonist: the humanistic, authori- 
tarian, cynical Prince Fabrizio, a 
cultured representative of the old 
barons of the island. But although 
Don Fabrizio has no faith whatever 
in the possibility of making any fun- 
damental changes in Sicily, he is far- 
seeing and intelligent enough to 
realize that the Bourbon monarchy 
must be swept away. Like his favorite 
nephew, young Falconieri, the prince 
supports the Garibaldian forces. “If 
we're not with them, they will form 
a republic. If we want everything to 
remain as it is, then everything must 
change . . .” And yet, like Balzac, 
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Tomasi does not permit his personal 
sympathies to distort the clarity of 
his historical vision. 

The theme is not unlike Proust’s 
—the long-drawn decline of an aris- 
tocratic society, the rise of a new 
money-making class, and the pathet- 
ic efforts of the old to preserve itself 
by marrying into the new. But 
Tomasi’s manner, though elegant, is 
distilled where Proust's is expansive; 
the Sicilian is more glinting, sharper- 
faceted. The symbols in I] Gaito- 
pardo act like a delayed time bomb, 
exploding in the memory long after 
the reading. The title, for example. 
A gattopardo is a serval, a kind of 
wildcat, long-legged, tawny-skinned 
with black spots. Here it serves as 
heraldic sign of the Salina family, 
the beautifully fierce symbol of the 
old order of Sicilian barons. But at 
the end of the book—we are now in 
1910—the aristocratic wildcat has 
become the cobwebby and wormy 
hide of a dead dog. The moth-eaten 
pelt of Bendicd, dead for forty-five 
years, is tossed at last from an upper 
window upon the garbage heap in 
the courtyard: “During its flight 
down from the window, its form re- 
composed itself for an instant: one 
would have been able to see dancing 
in the air a quadruped with .a big 
mustache, and the right forepaw 
seemed to be raised as in impreca- 
tion. Then all found peace in a 
heap of livid dust.” 

Similarly one remembers the 
prince’s country mansion at Donnafu- 
gata: a huge labyrinth of rooms, 
even Don Fabrizio does not know 
how many. Through these mysteri- 
ous crumbling passages wander the 
plighted lovers: the virile, penniless 
young nobleman Tancredi and his 
lovely rich plebeian Angelica, whose 
mother had been a pig tender. When 
I first read these delicious scenes, I 
marveled at the psychological truth 
of voung lovers searching for roman- 
tic places in which to be alone, the 
evocative mood of dust and cobwebs 


and falling masonry. Only later did 
the lurking symbolism explode in 
my memory: the decaying mansion 
of aristocracy in which the lovers— 
a marriage of two classes—search for 
whatever is salvageable. They find 
nothing: the mansion is doomed to 
destruction. 


Bee us, the Italians have their 

southern problem, and it is by 
no means the exquisite literary qual- 
ities alone that have created all the 
stir over J] Gattopardo. When Fi- 
brizio is urged to accept a post as 
senator in the new kingdom, the 
prince, while believing it is his duty 
to “adhere” to the new state, refuses 
to “participate” in it. “We Sicilians 
have been accustomed to a long, ver) 
long hegemony of governments whic} 
were not of our religion, whic) 
did not speak our language. Anil 
so we split hairs. If we hadn’t done 
that, we would not have escape: 
from Byzantine tax collectors, from 
Berber emirs, from Spanish viceroy. 
Now the mold is set; that’s how we're 
shaped . . . In Sicily it doesn’t matter 
whether one does well or does ill: 
the sin that we Sicilians will neve: 
forgive is simply to ‘do.’ We're old, 
very old. For twenty-five centuries, at 
least, we've carried on our shoulders 
the weight of magnificent hetero 
geneous civilizations, all coming 
from without, not a single one ge 
minating from amongst ourselves . . 
We're as white as the Queen of Eng- 
land, yet for two thousand five hun- 
dred years, we’ve been a colony. I’m 
not saying this to complain: It’s om 
fault. But we're tired and emptied 
just the same . . . Sleep, sleep is what 
Sicilians want and they always hate 
whoever tries to awaken them, even 
to bring them the most beautiful 
presents. Every Sicilian manifesta 
tion, even the most violent, is an ex 
pression of morbid dreaminess: ow 
sensuality is a desire for oblivion. 
our knifings and shootings a desire 
for death; our laziness is a desire fon 
voluptuous immobility, that is, 
again, for death.” 

Undoubtedly, such exasperated 
discourses by a Sicilian about his 
own house partially explain I/ 
Gattopardo’s popularity in_ this 
country. Lovers of good literature 
rejoice at the apparition of this 
superb wildcat; others are pleased 
that it is biting its own tail. 
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Algeria in the Good Old Days 


JOHN PHILLIPS 


M’ FATHER WAS a colon. Like all 
colons he owned a farm, made 
wine, grew wheat, wore a shaggy 
mustache to impress the native help, 
and complained about France’s lack 
of understanding of Algerian prob- 
lems. He was, however, different 
from the others. He came from 
Wales. This made him the only for- 
eign colon in Algeria. The others, 
mostly noncommittal farmers from 
Normandy, suspiciously called him 
“YAnglais” until he established an 
entente cordiale. 

My father’s farm was in Great 
Kabylia, also known as La Kabylie 
du Djurdjura on account of the 
Djurdjura mountains, where the 
cedars grow. It was there I was born 
on a Friday the thirteenth in 1914. 
On the next market day I was regis- 
tered at the town hall of Bouira, the 
township of our district, seventy- 
seven miles south of Algiers on 
Route 5. 

I was three when my father sold 
his farm to enlist in the French 
Army. He had to give up the farm 
because’ Kabyles do not work for a 
woman, and Kabylia was no place 
for my mother to be alone with a 
child during. the war. Had it not 
been for this, it is likely I would be 
a colon today, blindly fighting the 
Arabs as the present owners must be 
doing. 

Kabylia is a land where mountains 
rise above torrential oueds that inun- 
date a countryside gashed by deep 
ravines. The wild appearance 
matches the character of the Kabyles. 
These Kabyles, Berbers like most 
natives in North Africa, had been 
converted to the Moslem faith 
through conquest; Arabs by assimila- 
tion, they became fanatics. 

Kabylia left its imprint on me. My 
nanny was a Berber and the first 
words I uttered were in her language. 
Although these were soon blotted 
out when we moved to Algiers, my 
speech, even today, has a peculiar 
Arabic guttural which marks me out. 

A child in North Africa, I was very 
much like Douanier Rousseau—in 
reverse. While he painted exotic 
landscapes in a French suburb, I, a 
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small boy beneath the blue sky of 
Islam, living in the midst of natives 
and the smell of jasmine, imagined a 
strange picture of my father’s coun- 
try, Wales, a land that, below 
soggy clouds, lay shrouded in puri- 
tanism. My mother’s home, Troy, 
New York, which manufactured 
shirts for a continent, was no easier 
for me to visualize. For the only 
place I knew was El Djezair, where 
the numerical majority was consid- 
ered a minority and wore their shirts 
outside their pants. 

In Arabic El Djezair means “the 
islands.” These disappeared in har- 
bor works when E] Djezair became 
the city of Algiers—an island of 
France unwilling and unable to be- 
come integrated with Arab Algeria. 
If you look at Algiers from the harbor, 
the French town rises above you, like 


staggered stacks of shoe boxes, all the 
way to the Bois. Off to the right of 
this European town the Kasbah 
sprawls, a twisted and convulsed 
mass of low white houses. 

I still cannot forget the smell of 
Algiers, which lingers around the 
docks and drifts out to sea. It is 
mixed up, like the population. In 
my mind, the predominant essence is 
the stale aroma from large empty 


wine casks piled up along the wharfs. 
But there are also the smells of 
leather, of oranges, of dampness, and 
of cookies fried in oil. 

The sound of Algiers! I recall it 
best from the Café Tantonville where 
my father drank apéritifs and gave 
me pistachio ice cream to keep me 
from fidgeting. All around the café 
terrace the noise rises in a ground 
swell. Native drivers honk their 
horns with insistence and scream at 
barefoot urchins tearing across the 
street without looking, arms out- 
stretched, eyes popping. In the dis- 
tance a streetcar screeches off toward 
Bab el Oued, a district of narrow 
streets that overflows with people 
haggling in Algerian and Arab 
French, Spanish, and Maltese. Close 
by from a mosque the muezzin sum- 
mons the faithful in a long monoto- 
nous singsong. 


| gan the café, a word echoes 
harshly above the chatter of con- 
versation—“roho,” a native word 
used by Europeans to brush aside the 
Arabs, who outnumber them ten to 
one. An offhand “roho” and _ the 
young bootblack gaily rattles the 
wooden box he uses as a footrest and 
scampers off. An impatient “roho!” 
dismisses the peanut and_ burnt-al- 
mond vendors. Two angry “rohos” 
get rid of the rug and curio salesmen 
(most of whose wares come from 
France). Three “‘rohos” are needed 
to discourage the skinny Moroccan 
acrobats who perform wild cart- 
wheels. Four “rohos” are required 
for beggars in rags with obsequious 
manners and cold eyes. And a whole 
string of “rohos” simply makes the 
fat man with gold teeth sigh, put his 
dog-eared post cards back into a 
breast pocket, and offer his sister, 
whom he calls a gazelle. 

The abyss between the European 
and the Arab was due to a simple 
reason nobody gave much thought 
to. Everybody was enchanted about 
the conquest of Algeria, except the 
natives. Although France brought 
progress and hygiene which enabled 
the Arab population to increase by 
millions, this only meant so many 
million more voices in protest. There 
were, it is true, a few caids, chief- 
tains, who cantered around on their 
white Arabian horses and _pro- 
claimed their devotion to France on 
the fourteenth of July. But their 
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futility was recognized by the Al- 
gians themselves. Half laughing, half 
contemptuously they dismissed these 
natives as “Béni-oui-oui.” 

Yet I remember we all looked for- 
ward to the coming centenary the 
way others look to the millennium; a 
century of French occupation would 
produce a miracle and suddenly 
change everything! I missed the cele- 
bration in 1930 because we had left 
Algiers. The others missed the 


miracle because it did not happen. 


— violent past was always 
present in our everyday life. It 
spread out in all directions whenever 
we took the streetcar. If we rattled 
up to the Bois we came to the Co- 
lonne Voirol, a column to honor 
Voirol, the soldier in command of 
military works undertaken to consol- 
idate France’s hold over Algeria. If 
we were going into the Kasbah we 
picked up the streetcar at the Place 
du Gouvernement, symbol of French 
occupation. On this streetcar there 
were always a few relatives of con- 
victs—recognizable by their food 
hampers. They were heading for 
Barberousse Prison, named after the 
family who turned Algiers into a 
pirates’ den. For three centuries 
these Moorish pirates raided the 
Mediterranean to Europe’s despair 
until, thanks to an incident, France 
took action. In 1827 the French con- 
sul was slapped with a fly swatter 
by the ruler of Algiers. Three years 
later, to avenge this affront, French 
troops landed at Sidi Ferruch. 

I know the bay where they came 
ashore; I spent my summers there, 
and I can even recite the inscription 
on the monument which commem- 
orates this landing, as it impressed 
me greatly at the time: 

“Here, June 14, 1830, by order of 
King Charles X, the French army 
under the command of General de 
Bourmont raised its colors, freed the 
seas, gave Algeria to France.” 

This gift cost more than the in- 
scription suggests. Over a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were required 
to. subdue the Arabs. Names of 
streets and communities across Al- 
geria evoke this war. Rue d’Isly, in 
the center of Algiers, is in memory of 
a French victory. This shopping 
street runs parallel to the Boulevard 
Bugeaud, named after the hero of 
the battle. There are no less than 


eighteen communities spread out 
around Algeria whose names begin 
with Bordj, which means “fort.” A 
town is called Aumale in homage to 
the Duke of Aumale for his capture 
of the retinue of Abd-el-Kader, the 
leader of the rebellious Arab tribes. 
And General Lamoriciére, to whom 
Abd-el-Kader himself finally sur- 
rendered, got a small town and a 
large liner named after him. 

Algeria, after its conquest, became 
an armed camp. But the land cast 
a spell called “nostalgeria.” The 
French military were fascinated by 
this country which tapered off into 
the desert; by its strange inhabitants, 
some of whom were blue-eyed 
blondes; and by the prevailing fatal- 
ism of mektoub, the belief that what 
is written must happen. Some, too, 
were attracted by the casual homo- 
sexuality of the Arab. All this stirred 
up strange emotions in the hard- 
bitten Frenchmen, who sought sub- 
limation in training fierce regiments 
which France squandered on the 
battlefields of two world wars. 

The military government also en- 
couraged colonization to help con- 
trol the country and make it more 
productive. They made colonization 
attractive to French farmers by offer- 
ing land grants. The colons, avid tor 
land, built larger and more prosper- 
ous farms than those of their fathers 
in metropolitan France. They made 
wines of heavy density which Bor- 
deaux eagerly imported to blend 
with its own. They produced rich 
crops of cereals. And like the mili- 
tary, they, too, were taken by nos- 
talgeria, which made them as foreign 
in France as Americans in England. 

Nostalgeria also gripped the Arabs. 
But in their nostalgeria there was no 
place for either military or colon. 
The Arabs simply dreamed of the 
day when France would be weak 
enough for them to get rid of the 
roumis, the Europeans. Nonetheless, 
the Arabs’ practical sense gave them 
a healthy respect for the strength of 
the French Army and their fatalism 
allowed them to wait almost indef- 
initely for the day of liberation. This 
mentality of the Arab allowed him to 
work for a roumi twenty years, risk 
his life to save a roumt, and eventual- 
ly murder the roumi to steal his 
alarm clock. 

So the Arabs waited for the time of 
the alarm clock. Meanwhile they 


obeyed their tribal leaders, accepted 
underpayment, and pilfered as best 
they could. But they were always 
ready to rebel the moment they 
sensed France was in difficulty. Re- 
bellion broke out after the French 
defeat in 1870. Before the army 
could restore order, the colons lived 
through extremely trying times. This 
molded the mentality they still have 
today. 


A TYPICAL COLON was old Monsieur 
Pagnére, a neighbor on tie 
farm. He was in his mid-eightics. 
Fierce-looking and gruff, he called 
me “mon petit,” and I liked hin. 
I was happy when he visited Al- 
giers with his family, because they 
came to lunch and this was an eveiit. 
Shrimps and a fat turbot were invavi- 
ably . served between the hers 
d’oeuvres and the roast. On the 
stroke of twelve the Pagnéres could 
be heard tramping up the stairs, old 
Monsieur Pagnére leading the way, 
followed by his wife (twenty-five 
years his junior), his brawny son 
Pierre, his fat daughter Mimi, and 
her gaunt husband Marcel. They 
grinned broadly and filled the door- 
way, talked loud and laughed heait- 
ily. They were more than just pros- 
perous farmers who owned big open 
cars and wore heavy boots. They 
stood out among the city people on 
account of a grim-jawed determina- 
tion. Their- movements were delib- 
erate and they did not know what it 
meant to be outstared. 
Seated on a stool next to Mother 
I ate and gaped until school time. | 
left with the turbot and got back 
while they sat over liqueurs and 
reminisced about le bon vieux temps. 
“There was nothing, but nothing, 
in Kabylia when I first came,” Mon- 
sieur Pagnére liked to recall. “Not a 
colon, not a farm, only indigénes.” 
Indigénes is French for “natives.” 
A survivor of the 1871 Kabyle upris- 
ing, Monsieur Pagnére’s attitude 
toward the indigénes could be felt in 
the way he called them “les ratons’’-- 
small rats—the most common AIl- 
gerian name for an Arab. : 
Old Monsieur Pagnére also dibv- 
played the same contempt for most 
French politicos and groused becaus 
Poincaré no longer guided France. 
“Poincaré, ¢a c’était un homme,” he 
would roar. “Les autres .. .” he 
shrugged at the thought of the others 
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and helped himself to more rum. 
Had anyone mentioned integration 
he would have shot him. Like all the 
colons, old Monsieur Pagnére felt 
bitter over what he _ considered 
France’s discrimination. He was out- 
raged that colons were unable to ex- 
port all their wine to France. An 
obscure Franco-Spanish trade agree- 
met over wine and oranges nearly 
drove him insane. 

“They're trying to ruin the co- 
lons,” he growled. “Now, in the good 
old days...” 


[* THOSE good old days, at the 
turn of the century, whenever 
the colons felt put upon they 
rigged the municipal elections. This 
was a simple feat, as the electorate in 
our district, including shopkeepers 
and other noncolons, numbered only 
three hundred Europeans. Their 
opinions were known to all, every- 
body having heard them expounded 
over absinthe at the café. So the 
colons knew to a name when their 
interests were threatened. When they 
were, the mayor invalidated enough 
opposition votes to get himself re- 
elected. A smudged ballot was a void 
ballot, so Monsieur le Maire tacked a 
piece of lard under the table to rub 
his left palm on. With this greasy 
hand he smudged opposition ballots 
as he put them in the ballot box. 
When the opposition was too large 
to smudge off, my father helped. A 
foreigner, he could not vote, but he 
could invite the opposition surplus 
up to his farm and keep them drunk 
in the cellar untik the polls closed. 

There were, however, certain 
taboos. My father broke one, I 
learned, when he recalled the experi- 
ence to old Monsieur Pagnére. Ex- 
asperated at being robbed every 
night, he shot in the direction of a 
Kabyle he saw scurrying away with a 
load of grapes and killed him. The 
other Arabs ignored the body, which 
lay all day in the sun. The next 
morning, however, the body had dis- 
appeared. For several days nothing 
happened. Then cattle began to dis- 
appear. The overseer casually sug- 
gested that father pay the price of 
blood—compensation which amount- 
ed to five hundred francs. My father 
deposited the amount beneath a 
stone near a specified fig tree and 
asked no questions. The very next 
morning he found the missing cattle 
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wandering around his fields. The 
matter was settled, there were no 
hard feelings, and for a time he was 
not robbed. In those good old days a 
European killing of an Arab was 
settled this way, without further ado. 
Arab killing Arab was no more seri- 
ous, although the gendarmerie made 
a certain display of authority. This 
was the case when the holy man of 
the tribe, known as the Marabout, 
was murdered. This particular Mara- 
bout “sweated the burnoose,” as they 
say in North Africa—he extracted too 
much money from his tribesmen. 
One market day he was shot. That 
same afternoon gendarmes came up 
to see my father, had a few drinks 
with him, and marched off the mem- 
bers of the Marabout’s tribe who 
worked on the farm. On the way, 
two Arabs in the group. were 
poisoned by the others out of fear 
they would break down and confess 
that the tribe had hired the assassins. 
Aside from this, nothing happened. 
The overseer told my father the 
whole story when they all got back a 
few days later. 

“Well, I certainly hope you don’t 
have the same trouble with the new 
Marabout,” my father said. “Jn cha 
Allah—if it is the will of God,” the 
overseer replied with a shrug. 

But when an Arab killed a Euro- 
pean this was another story. The 
guillotine was promptly hauled up 
from Algiers. 


Mo" OF THE TALES I heard during 
my childhood involved killing 


and violence. They all sounded 
moral enough, because some Arab 
got what was coming to him. There 
was nothing to be frightened about 
either; the colons were always clever 
and armed. And anyway, why be 
frightened when everybody laughed 
over these stories until tears rolled 
down their cheeks? 

“Imaginez vous,” old Monsieur 
Pagnére exclaimed, “the time it took 
me to slip a rope around his wrist 
and yank his arm through the hole 
in the wall up to his shoulder, fasten 
the rope to an apple tree, and get 
around the wall—it could not have 
been more than five minutes. Eh 
bien, by the time I got to him, his 
head had been hacked off by his 
friends, so I couldn’t recognize him. 
These Arabs. . .” 

These colons .... 
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The Sixty-Second Sell 


BERNARD ASBELL 


i yore, in the universe do living 
things carry on quite as they 
do in the strange little world of the 
sixty-second filmed commercial (or 
thirty-second or twenty or ten). Let’s 
take a recent occurrence in that 
world, in the Universal Recording 
Studios in Chicago. The characters 
in the scene were a gray-haired, gruff- 
voiced actor and a semicircle of bright 
young meri with worried faces, all 
employed in an ascending scale ol 
responsibility at an ascending scale 
of salaries by one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the world. The 
top salary among them equaled ap- 
proximately half the taxable income 
of the gruff-voiced actor. 

“The problem is this,” said the 
highest salaried of the group, the 
agency creative director, displaying 
a series of cartoons summarizing the 
sequence of the commercial. “There’s 
this ugly little bug walking across 
the screen, see? Suddenly up here 
this can of insecticide—that is our 
client’s product—comes marching 
over the horizon and this little bug 
—that’s the voice we need you for— 
yells ‘Yike!’ That’s the only word 
you've got to say. ‘Yike!’ Get it?” 

The agency men, in descending 
order of rank, filed into the control 
room, disappearing behind the dark 
windows. 

The actor said “Yike!” Then he 
rearranged his face and said it again, 
differently. 

“Keep in mind, Norm,” came a 
voice through a loudspeaker from the 
control room, “that he’s just a little 
insect. He’s threatened, scared for 
his life, get the picture? Try giving 
us a smaller ‘Yike!’ but with a big 
feel.” 

The actor produced a sotto voce 
but highly dramatic “Yike!” 

Another voice from the speaker 
said, “No, you better step it up just 
a little more forcefully. Just a little 
bit bigger.” 

The actor stepped it up. “Yike!” 

Another voice: “That’s very good, 
Norm, but I think you could 
strengthen the interp if you picture 
a real ugly bug, pretty good-sized but, 
you know, not a monster. That yike 
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you're doing now strikes me as a 
pretty scrawny little bug. It sounds 
like you’re making fun of it.” 

The actor flexed his diaphragm 
and tried some bigger-bug “Yike!” 

“Much better, Norm, but don’t 
make the yike explode. If we put too 
big a frame around it, it might hurt 
the announcer’s copy that follows. 
This particular client is always ada- 
mant about protecting the copy mes- 
sage. Try about this level. Yrke!” 


Penn THE PASSAGE of an hour and 
ten minutes and several hundred 
yikes, the ultimate “Yike!”’ was 
pinned down and buttoned up and 
the actor and the advertising men 
all congratulated each other. Every- 
one had got what they wanted: the 
agency, a dramatic triumph; the ac- 
tor, an increase in his net worth that 
might measure in four figures. 

The agency’s reverent concern for 
the interpretation of “Yike!” had 
not begun with the briefing of the 
actor. A half dozen accomplished ac- 
tors had competed in a voice audi- 
tion before the agency singled out 
one with the appropriate rasp of a 
terrified bug. Not long ago, another 
agency, producing a commercial for 
a cleansing tissue, conducted a four- 
hour sneezing audition. Forty ac- 
tresses exploded nasally until the 
agency found the sneezer with pre- 
cisely the right degree of conviction. 
Still another agency auditioned hun- 
dreds of skilled interpreters, male 
and female, in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Chicago, in a talent hunt 
for the midget-like voice of Speedy 
Alka-Seltzer. To everyone’s surprise, 
the actor who got the sound exactly 
right was a—midget. 

These hard facts of life have 
their rosy side, however, and they are 
seen best through the rose-colored 
contact lenses of the actors, actresses, 
singers, dancers, and models who 
have never been paid so much for 
doing so little. A surprising number 
of these performers—whom agency 
men condescendingly call “pieces of 
talent’”—haul down pieces of cash like 
$150,000 a year. A greater number 
earn $50,000 a year. 


The mathematics of this is in. 
triguing. A performer is paid eight, 
dollars—certainly a modest purse-~ 
for exposing his face for a single 
commercial. Commercials are not 
usually produced singly however, 
but in clusters; perhaps two relited 
one-minute spots, two thirty-second 
spots, and an “ID” (trade shorthand 
for a ten-second station identification 
break.) Each of these pays eighty «lol. 
lars and they might all be shot in a 
day. Five times eighty: four hundred 
clams. 

But that’s only the beginning. The 
Screen Actors Guild holds thai a 
“piece of talent” is paid not for his 
time but for his exposure. The more 
he hawks for one sponsor, the !ess 
he is useful to another. So the scale 
slides upward as exposure widens. II 
the commercials run in six cities or 
more, the price for each goes up from 
$80 to $125 (times five if there are 
five); twenty-one cities or more, $170; 
sixty-one cities or more, $220; more 
than 125 cities, the actor hits the 
jackpot at $260 (still times five). 

But that’s not all. The actor, for 
the piffing sum of $80 (or $125 or 
$260) (times five) can’t be expected 
to rent his face in perpetuity. So 
every thirteen weeks the sponsor must 
pay the actor the full $80 (or $125 or 
$260) (times five) all over again until 
the commercials are laid to rest. 

These repeated payments for the 
same day’s werk are called “resid. 
uals.” There are a few lucky cases 
where residuals bring as much as 
$15,000 for a day’s work. 


pong good fortune has come 
to composers of the most spe- 


cialized branch of contemporary 
music, the commercial jingle. The 
melody floating behind the Slender- 
ella TV commercial was so appealing 
that its composer had lyrics added, 
and the Four Coins recorded it as 
“Dream World.” A_ jingle called 
“Have a Duke” for Pittsburgh's 
Duquesne beer was converted to the 
school song of Elder High School, 
Cincinnati, bringing pride, if not 
much profit, to its composer. But 
when “Chiquita Banana” was up- 
graded from a fruit commercial to a 
popular tune, its composer became 
rich. 

Ideal pitchmen and pitchladies re- 
quire ideal voices, ideal taces, ideal 
bodies, ideal hands, ideal hair, some- 
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times ideal teeth, feet, or bosoms. 
Also ideal age, almost always twenty- 
nine to thirty-five. You don’t readily 
find all these charms wrapped up in 
one member of the Screen Actors 
Guild, so an actress with an ideal 
yoice speaks lines to synchronize 
with the moving jaws of another 
actress with an ideal face. If the char- 
acter they jointly play is that of an 
ideal scrubwoman, still a third hire- 
ling clutches a kitchen sponge in a 
close-up of ideal hands. Modeling 
agencies keep elaborate files of the 
the proprietors of ideal voices, faces, 
hands, bodies, hair, teeth, feet, and 
bosoms. 

No matter how ideal the models, 
however, nothing—but nothing—is so 
glamorous as that most perfect of all 
objects, the product. Automobiles are 
almost always photographed with 
“stretch” lenses so front shots make 
them look fifty per cent wider; side 
shots, fifty per cent longer. For beer 
commercials, the cameramen warn 
their wives they’ll be late for dinner. 
Seldom can they achieve the right 
amount of foam before twenty re- 
takes, no matter how much salt and 
other chemical coaxing they employ. 
The agency for one Midwestern 
brand has discovered that the beer 
made by its client’s competitor foams 
up admirably. So on shooting day the 
agency hauls in a case of the com- 
petitor’s brew, changes: the labels, 
and starts to ‘pour, taking deep bows 
for the beautiful head. 

The object of glamorizing a prod- 
uct is to make it more real than 
reality. For example, no thinking ad- 
man would think of photographing 
coffee for a coffee commercial. The 
real thing shows up like melted 
licorice; but a cup of flat Coca-Cola 
makes splendid coffee. Whipped 
cream photographs like dried-out 
calcimine, but top a dessert with 
shaving cream and you've got a real 
lip-smacker. Ground-up cloves are 
just the thing for removing with 
electric razors, whereas real whiskers 
look like sand. One studio spent an 
expensive day trying to get a roast 
chicken to look piping hot and final- 
ly got the precise effect by placing 
six lighted cigarettes in the bird’s 
gizzards. 

The advertising industry, on the 
whole, is not emotionally equipped 
to laugh at itself. But a few cul- 
tural pioneers have increased their 
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fame and riches by debunking 
advertising in order to sell more of 
what they want their advertising to 
sell. Bob and Ray, together with 
their writing partner, Ed Graham, 
have helped make Piel’s Beer one of 
the top sellers in the East, and Tip 
Top Bread one of the most talked- 
about brands in the nation, through 
the medium of the self-rib. Stan 
Freberg has formed a company, Fre- 
berg, Ltd. (“but not very”), with a 
slogan, “Ars Gratia Pecuniae.” A 
Salt Lake City station recently sched- 
uled a half-hour program of Freberg 
commercials—not as advertising but 
as entertainment. 


A COMER in the field of irreverent 
salesmanship is an uncontrol- 
lable fellow in Pittsburgh named 
Rege Cordic. One day he dutifully 
recited a script in behalf of Pitts- 
burgh Brewing Company, makers of 
Duquesne and Fort Pitt beers, then 
swung into a hard sell for a beer 
brand of his own creation, Olde 
Frothingslo%h. One by one, the pet 
copy points of the paying sponsor 
toppled under the satirical fire. 
Among Cordic’s claims for Olde 
Frothingslosh were: 

q Backwards water, available only 
to Sir Reginald Frothingslosh’s brew- 
ery at Upper Crudney-on-the-Thames 
where the water invariably flows 
backwards; 

4 Lively hops, imported from the 
African province of Hippity (hence, 
the trade name Hippity Hops); 

Lightness to the point that the 
foam is on the bottom. 

The executive offices of Pittsburgh 
Brewing trembled as his unscheduled 
commercial came through. But next 
day, desks were weighed down by 
mail suggesting new claims, asking 
for prices and dealer franchises. By 
Christmas, the company was _per- 
suaded to market Olde Frothingslosh. 
They financed TV commercials in 
which Cordic performed upside 
down, hanging from parallel bars— 
the camera also upside down—so he 
could make the beer pour upwards 
from the bottle. The foam, sure 
enough, was on the bottom. 

Irreverent commercials sometimes 
are too much for certain fragile 
souls in the audience. Says Stan 
Freberg: “We hear first from the 
organized pressure groups, then the 
idiot fringe who accuse me of being 
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The 


Roosevelt 
Revolution 


by MARIO EINAUDI 
Goldwin Smith Professor of 


Government, Cornell 


“One of the most intelligent 
and most useful surveys of the 
epoch of FDR (and of HST) 
that have been published .. . 
The fresh air of hope that 
marked the early New Deal 
has never been better con- 
veyed. The institutional 
changes are clearly and lucidly 
described .. . a first-class ex- 
ample of narrative, interpre- 
tation, and polemic.”—D. Ww. 
BROGAN, Saturday Review 


“A new book which should 
qualify for the highest history 
honors . . . A major contri- 
bution.”—-HERBERT MITGANG, 
N. Y. Times 


“Balanced and dispassionate 
... the case is argued with 
such force and with such good 
will that even the most con- 
firmed anti-New Dealer is 
likely to find himself begin- 
ning to doubt whether the 
Roosevelt Revolution was 
wholly bad.”—ROBERT K. CARR, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“The distinctive quality of 
Mario Einaudi’s The Roose- 
velt Revolution is that it un- 
dertakes an appraisal of the 
lasting or continuing effects 
of the New Deal upon Amer- 
ican society at the present 
time . . . Original, penetrating 
and thoughtful.”—pDAVID M. 
POTTER, N.Y. Times 
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a Red for poking fun at Johnnie 
Ray, Lawrence Welk, Jack Webb, 
the state of Nevada, and hearing 
aids.” 


| Pa’ MOsT advertising men be 
written off as humorless, it should 
be reported that they are quite able 
to laugh at their own antics if they 
can be sure that neither the client 
nor the public is listening. An in- 
dustry “inside joke” in the form of a 
unlabeled recording has been circu- 
lating furtively, hand to hand, from 
phonograph to phonograph, from 
agency to agency. It is played: be- 
hind closed doors, to loud, knowing 
guffaws. It is a dramatization of a 
recording session to produce a com- 
mercial for Blooper’s Soap. The 
agency producer is awaiting the ar- 
rival of the announcer when the 
account executive, Miltown fag, 
shows up. He assures the producer 
he doesn’t want to interfere, he just 
wants to stand back against the wall 
and watch. Then the announcer, 
Maury Siduals, arrives and the pro- 
ducer promises he'll be out in two 
minutes because the script, requiring 
a soft sell, contains only five words: 

“Blooper’s Soap is real good.” 

Maury gives it an easy, soft-sell 
reading: “Blooper’s Soap is real 
good.” 

The producer says it’s exactly 
right, but suggests a repeat just to 
make sure they've got it. Maury re- 
peats. 

Then Miltown Jag offers a sug- 
gestion. Perhaps they should do it 
just once more so Maury can hit the 
brand name just a wee bit harder. 
Maury reads: 

“BLOOPER’S SOAP is real good.” 

Just fine, says Miltown, back in the 
corner, not interfering. The only 
thing that bothers him is that he 
wonders whether the claim is proper- 
ly supported. The word “real” 
should be emphasized. It should be 
given meaning. Maury complies: 

BLOOPER’S SOAP is REAL 
good.” 

Miltown’s only hesitation now is 
the neglect of the word “good.” Mr. 
Blooper once tried to copyright it. 
“Good” is a very special word to him. 
Maury socks it: 

“BLOOPER’S SOAP IS REAL 
GOOD.” 

“Great, great!” says Miltown. “Just 
the amount of undersell we need.” 
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The Conquistadors’ Conscience 


IRVING KRISTOL 


An AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
“ by Lewis Hanke. Regnery. $3.50. 

In 1569, Alonso de Ercilla in an epic 
poem on the conquest of Chile 
described how the Auracanian chief 
Caupolican, captured by the con- 
quistadors, expressed a sincere de- 
sire to become a Christian. The 
Spaniards were deeply touched and 
proceeded to baptize him with high 
solemnity. They then sat him on a 
pointed stake and riddled him with 
arrows. 

The Spanish invasion of America 
contributes some of the most excit- 
ing, ludicrous, and utterly nauseat- 
ing pages in the history of the 
human race. Reading them, one 
hardly knows whether to. laugh, 
weep, or despair. The horror is 
almost without parallel; but there 
was also a true grandeur of spirit 
in the enterprise—which, however, 
so far from mitigating the horror, 
only emphasizes it, and adds to it 
an element of quixotic absurdity. 
As early as 1513, Spanish theologians 
were so concerned about the pos- 
sibility that their countrymen might 
be waging unjust wars against the 
Indians that they persuaded King 
Ferdinand to issue a Requirement. 
This was a kind of manifesto, the 
text of which had to be read to the 
Indians, by interpreters, before hos- 
tilities could legally commence. It 
began with a brief history of the 
world since its creation, recounted 
the establishment of the papacy, the 
“donation” of most of the New 
World to Spain by Pope Alexander 
VI, “required” the Indians to ac- 
knowledge the Church, Pope, and 
king as their rulers, and demanded 
that they allow the Faith to be 
preached to them. A notary had to 
give testimony in writing that the 
Requirement had been duly pro- 
nounced. 

As Lewis Hanke describes it: 

. The Requirement was read 
to trees and empty huts when no 
Indians were to be found. Captains 


muttered its theological phrases i::to 
their beards on the edge of sleeping 
Indian settlements, or even a leay ue 
away before starting the formal at 
tack. . . . Ship captains would soie- 
times have the document read from 
the deck as they approached an 
island. . . .” Never were massacre, 
rapine, and plunder so meticulously 
notarized. 


gag QUOTATION is from an earlier 
book by Professor Hanke, 7 he 
Spanish Struggle for Justice in the 
Conquest of America (1949), which, 
like all his writings in this field, is 
a pioneer work of research and ex- 
tremely readable withal. There lias 
not been any lack of scholarly work 
on the subject of the Spanish con- 
quest; but before Professor Hanke 
little attention was paid to the Span- 
ish side of it, to the effects of the 
Indian wars on Spanish sensibilities 
and Spanish opinion. These effects 
were neither trifling nor entirely in- 
consequent; and they have a decided 
interest in themselves. In his latest 
and fascinating little book, he turns 
his attention to what is certainly one 
of the oddest episodes in the history 
of moral and political philosophy in 
the West: the debate in Valladolid, 
in the summer of 1550, between 
Juan Ginés de Sepulveda for the 
affirmative and Bartolomé de Las 
Casas for the negative, on whether 
the Indians were slaves “by nature,” 
as this concept had been defined by 
Aristotle. 

Mr. Hanke subtitles his book “A 
Study in Race Prejudice in the Mod- 
ern World,” which is rather mis- 
leading because anachronistic: the 
Spanish attitude toward the Indians 
cannot really be assimilated to the 
far more recent phenomenon of “race 
prejudice.” The color of the Indians 
seemed not to interest the Spaniards 
at all; and they proposed no genetic 
explanation for Indian inferiority 
—nothing resembling the “sons of 
Ham” theory of the ante-bellum 
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South, for example, or the pseudo- 
scientific doctrines of nineteenth-cen- 
tury nationalism. Insofar as it is 
possible for an outsider to fathom 
the workings of the Spanish mind, 
it seemed to proceed along the same 
profoundly naive lines that caused 
the Zulus to designate all other peo- 
le as “animals” and themselves as 
“The People.” A more apt com- 
parison, perhaps, is with the Greek 
distinction between Greeks and 
“barbarians,” since it shared the 
Spanish horror of manual labor, and 
resorted to slavery as a means of 
avoiding it. (The ambition of every 
Spanish settler, usually realized, was 
to become a caballero.) 

In addition, there were other 
elements, difficult to isolate but in- 
dubitably active: the role of medi- 
eval legends, very much alive in 
sixteenth-century Spain, about myth- 
ical quasi-human creatures who 
populated the earth’s distant re- 
gions; the “Christian” missionary 
spirit, which had just been respon- 


sible for the massacre of the Moors 
and the expulsion of the Jews; and 
that peculiarly Spanish menosprecio 
de la vida which even today cannot 
appreciate heroism and self-assertion 
except against a background of 
more or less violent death. 


B" just as there was no counter- 

part, among British and French 
settlers in the New World, to Span- 
ish cruelty toward the Indians, so 
also there was no counterpart to 
Spanish concern for the spiritual, 
moral, and even material well-being 
of the natives. The Laws of Burgos, 
in 1512, prescribed a minimum of 
food and shelter that had to be 
provided and commanded that “no 
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one may beat or whip or cali an 
Indian ‘dog’ or any other name.” 
The Requirement of 1513 became 
a farce, but it was well and seriously 
meant. The overwhelming majority 
of Spanish theologians viewed the 
savagery of their fellow countrymen 
with loathing, and constantly ap- 
pealed to the conscience of the king 
for royal intervention. Nor was the 
king himself, or his councilors, im- 


mune to such appeals. Indeed, so | 
effective were they that on April 16, | 


1550, Charles V—Holy Roman Em- 
peror at the height of his, and 
Spain’s, glory—ordered all conquests 
in the New World suspended until 
a panel of theologians should be 
convened to decide upon a_ just 
method of conducting them. Four 
months later, the debate was ofh- 
cially joined at Valladolid. 


| WAS A strange debate in all sorts 
of ways. Neither of the two con- 
testants could be said to represent 
any important current of opinion. 
Septilveda was a typical specimen of 
the Spanish renaissance humanist 
(yes, humanist), but in applying 
Aristotle’s theory of slavery to the 
Indians he stood outside the main 
body of both religious and secular 
opinion. To be sure, Aristotle was 
not an authority to be lightly dis- 
regarded in sixteenth-century Spain; 
but just what he meant by his divi- 
sion of mankind into slaves and 
masters was—and remains to this day 
—exceedingly unclear. (There are 
even those who maintain that he 
could have meant nothing by it, but 
was only making a discreet obeisance 
to Greek popular sentiments.) It is 
also true that Saint Augustine had 
sanctioned slavery, as offering a 
splendid opportunity to practice 


such virtues as humility, obedience, 
¢ ! 


and patience. But the fact remains 


that there was no slavery to speak. 


of (except for a few Moors and 
African Negroes) in the Spain—or, 
for that matter the Europe—of that 
period; and the very idea was in 
practice repugnant to Christian 
opinion as it had evolved since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Pope 
Paul III himself, in his bull Subli- 
mus Deus (1537) had denounced 
those who regarded the Indians as 
“dumb brutes created for our serv- 
ice.” The basic Christian hostility 
to slavery was not to be overcome 
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until the African slave trade became 
too extensive a business to remain 
unprotected by theology. 


sage had never been to the 
New World—the humanists were 
generally a bookish lot—whereas his 
opponent, Las Casas, “Apostle of 
the Indies,” had spent the better 
part of his seventy-six years there, 
and so spoke with great author- 
ity. He also spoke with a polem- 
ical bombast that often bordered on 
the crackpot. He was really a more 
medieval and less modern man than 
Sepulveda. He believed the day of 
judgment might not be far off, and 
wrote his History of the Indies in 
order to explain that the destruction 
of the world would be a punishment 
for Spain’s crimes in America. (The 
inhabitants of all other nations 
were, presumably, involved in a 
kind of collective guilt.) He tried 
to prove, in books of interminable 
length, that the Indians were pacific, 
virtuous, gentle, reasonable, and su- 
perior in many respects to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. And 
when he reported that no fewer than 
fifty million Indians had been butch- 
ered by Spain, doubts about his 
sheer credibility were piled upon 
doubts about his mental equilibri- 
um. If Sepulveda set a precedent for 
later high-flown apologists of im- 
perialism—for he was, of course, in 
favor of “elevating” the Indians; 
indeed, that was the purpose of their 
enslavement—Las Casas, it might be 
said, set a precedent for the subse- 
quent demagogy of anti-imperialism. 

The sessions at Valladolid lasted 
about a month. There were fourteen 
judges appointed for the occasion, 
including leading theologians and 
important members of the Council 
of Castile and the Council of the 
Indies. Though Aristotle haunted 
the proceedings, the formal issue 
was posed as follows: Was it lawful 
for the King of Spain to war against 
the Indians before preaching the 
Faith to them—the aim of the war 
being to make it possible to teach 
the Faith? Sepulveda spoke for three 
hours; Las Casas (characteristically) 
for five full days. The debate then 
adjourned and the judges returned 
home to study the question. They 
reconvened in the spring of 1551, 
talked it over, and then adjourned 
sine die. End of debate. 
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It is ironically appropriate that 
not only were the judges unable to 
reach a collective decision but the 
very records of the proceedings have 


been lost. Both Las Casas and Se- 
pulveda claimed that their point of 
view had been sustained; and each 
had justification. Las Casas’s books 
were authorized for publication; 
and although Sepulveda’s treatise, 


defending the deliberate use of war 
and slavery to convert the Indians, 
never was, things in the New World 
went on pretty much as before. The 
encomienda system was becoming 
ever more firmly established, and by 
1550 the real issue was whether stich 
grants of land, together with the 1a- 
tives inhabiting them, should be giv. 
en in perpetuity with civil and crin- 
inal jurisdiction. (They were, desp te 
the king’s reluctance to create a nw 
feudal nobility.) Aristotle, of course, 
had nothing to say about the cn- 
comiendas; nor did the Chuich 
Fathers; nor did Sepulveda and | as 
Casas. 

Yet the Valladolid debate can be 
said to mark the end of an epoch. 
In 1573, Philip II ordered that in «ll 
official documents the word “con- 
quest” be replaced by the word 
“pacification.” The era of earnest 
(if irrelevant) casuistry was over; 
the age of purposeful double-talk 
had begun. 


Them As Has Still Gets 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


SSAYS ON THE WELFARE State, by Richard 
M. Titmuss. Yale University. $3.50. 
The debate between conservatives 
and liberals on the subject of social 
security has long been less than satis- 
factory and so remains. The conserva- 
tive reaction to any new departure is 
still confined to such glittering ques- 
tions as whether the nation can afford 
it, whether it will undermine the 
moral fiber of the people involved, 
or whether it will impair the sacred 
doctor-patient relationship (even in 
those cases when no doctor can be 
afforded or the sacred relationship 
is made secular by an accumulation 

of unpaid bills). 

But the James Reston rule, which 
prohibits any criticism of conserva- 
tives without a passing rebuke to lib- 
erals, requires one to concede that the 
liberal position leaves something to 
be desired. In considering unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age pensions, 
aid to the handicapped, or minimum- 
wage legislation, questions of cover- 
age or levels of payment always 
attract far more attention than those 
of administration. Even when this 


is wasteful, uncompassionate, 01 
otherwise bad, it is thought unwise 
to supply ammunition to those who 
would like to cut down on all welfare 
programs. And laziness also raises 
its omnipresent head. Most of us 
have always cherished a hope that 
we could be informed on the broad 
contours of welfare legislation and 
leave to others the myriad tiresome 
details such legislation invariably 
involves. 


 ig-wen WHO WANT something much 

better—competent on the larger 
issues and admirable as to detail— 
should read these lectures by Pro- 
fessor Titmuss. There are ten in all. 
Three are on the National Health 
Service in Britain; another is on the 
closely related questiou of hospitil 
administration and how to make it 
more humane and less bureaucratic 
and technocratic; one is on the effect 
of population change on pension 
needs and requirements; one looks 
into the way benefits from social 
legislation are distributed between 
various occupational and income 
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groups in the community; and one 
is on rigidity and reform in the ad- 
World ministration of the social services. 

The pbs last was the author’s inaugural A b | d W | an f or 
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helped. 

Thus it was long believed in 
Britain, and urgently stressed in | 
our medical communiqués, that the | 
National Health Service was expen- | 
sive and becoming uncontrollably 
so. In May, 1953, the Conservative | 
government established a committee | 
to inquire into the operation of the 
service and learn how outlays could | 
.. be got back under control. To the 
all. surprise of nearly everyone, the com- 
Ath mittee found that, after five years, F ' AROUND THE WORLD 
~~ per capita outlays were about the Moscow 1s a drab, ugly city—the only stevcaiien 1F -Sennens 98 
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less in purchasing power than be- 
fore the Second World War and 
that sickness benefits were a higher 
percentage of the weekly wage and 
worth more in purchasing power 
when they were first established by 
Lloyd George in 1911 than they are 
today. 

Likewise it is assumed that the 
welfare state is uniquely for the 
benefit of the poor—it redistributes 
income in favor of the latter and 
perhaps even to an alarming degree, 
considering the grievous responsibil- 
ities and burdens of the middle 
classes and well-to-do. But Professor 
Titmuss asks, not unreasonably, why 
unemployment compensation, old- 
age pensions, assistance to the handi- 
capped, and other direct government 
programs should be singled out for 
special consideration. Shouldn't one 
consider the pensions, executive and 
humble, and also the health, ma- 
ternity, disability, and even psychi- 
atric aid that friendly or beleaguered 
employers, public and private, have 
provided for their folk? And should 
one not also add the tax concessions 
for dependents and for sickness or 
insurance that are accorded to the 
higher-income taxpayer? When these 
are included the well-to-do get much 
more in total and perhaps even as 
a per cent of income than do the 
poor. The welfare state and its asso- 
ciated attitudes are good for those at 
the bottom but far better for those 
further up. 


" Pretesuierien all of the orthodox 
assumptions, the author believes 
that the cost of British welfare 
schemes—of pensions in particular— 
now falls with inequitable weight 
on those who are least able to pay. 
He urges that some of the burden 
be transferred from flat-rate contri- 
butions to the progressive income 
tax. 

He is also concerned with the 
large and arbitrary differences in 
the social-security benefits that are 
available to different age and occu- 
pational groups and the tendency of 
administrators to take this discrimi- 
nation for granted. The most serious 
source of such differences is the pen- 
sion, health, and other welfare plans 
that have been developed for indi- 
vidual occupations and industries. 
These also encourage a particularism 
with workers concerned for their 
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own rewards and caring not at all 
for the position of others. They 
promise “to divide loyalties, to nour- 
ish privilege, and to narrow the so- 
cial conscience as they have already 
done in the United States, in France 
and in Western Germany,” There is 
further danger that these industry 
and occupational plans will foster a 
kind of industrial multiple sclerosis 
in which the penalty for changing 
jobs will be greater than that of rot- 
ting in situ. 


TS DANGER to mobility may be ex- 

aggerated. New entrants to the 
labor force and those who have never 
become firmly attached to a particu- 
lar occupation may well provide all 
that is required. But there is no 
question that  individual-industry 
bargaining on social benefits has 


been very damaging to the orderly 
development of comprehensive pro- 
grams that pay proper attention to 
equity and need. They have given 
us a hodgepodge in which the level 
of benefits depends partly on the 
power of the union, partly on the 
ability of the industry to pay, and 
partly perhaps on the welfare tradi- 
tion of the particular industry. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to a rule 
is that those who need the most 
the least. 

It will be clear that these lectu 
and essays are a rich mine of in! 
mation and ideas. Though he wr tes 
easily and lucidly and with a k:nd 
of unvarnished elegance, Profesor 
Titmuss wastes no words on uni.ec- 
essary explanation. He must be read 
with attention. But so read, he is 
worth the effort. 


The End and the Beginning 


H. STUART HUGHES 


ARAJEVO: THE Story oF A Potiticat Mur- 
per, by Joachim Remak. Criterion. $5. 


1914, by James Cameron. Rinehart. $3.95. 


The perils of writing “popular” his- 
tory are enormous. There is an unre- 
lenting pressure to be interesting: the 
narrative must be smooth, the lan- 
guage vivid, the passages of analysis 
or explanation artfully camouflaged. 
At all costs the reader’s attention 
must not be allowed to wander: 
hence the telling anecdote, the touch 
of local color, the deft character 
sketch thrown in with studied casu- 
alness to stimulate the flagging intel- 
ligence of the lazy-minded. 

As contrasting examples of this dif- 
ficult art, Joachim Remak’s Sarajevo 
and James Cameron’s /9/4 could 
scarcely be more instructive. Both 
deal with the outbreak of the First 
World War, both appeal to roughly 
the same audience, but one is a 
modest success and the other a pre- 
tentious failure. 


| Eye Us sTART with the flop. Mr. 
Cameron's book, as he frankly 
tells us in his foreword, is not a “war 
book” or a “work of scholarship” or 
even a “personal reminiscence.” It is 
an “impressionist picture.” As I un- 


derstand it, it is an effort to represent 
in a series of sketches what the year 
1914 meant to the average man—or at 
least to the average Englishman. 

Thus Mr. Cameron offers us a be- 
wildering medley of portraits, scenes, 
and snatches of narrative. We are 
shuttled back and forth from battle- 
field to music hall, and from Partlia- 
ment to the English countryside. A 
number of these sketches are quite 
convincing—the account of the Battle 
of the Marne, the description of 
trench warfare, the pages devoted to 
the horrifying German naval raid on 
the peaceful seaside resort of Scar- 
borough; and one could cite other 
examples of tight writing and clear 
description. But these are passages in 
which the author lets himself go and 
indulges the luxury of consecutive 
narrative or straight-line analysis. 
Most of the time, Mr. Cameron re- 
jects such conventional practices; he 
remains stubbornly loyal to his meth- 
od of random impressions. Unfor- 
tunately, the only tangible impres- 
sion that he succeeds in conveyiig 
is one of chaos. 

This may well have been his in- 
tention. Compared with an ordinary 
year of history, 1914 was indeed 
chaotic. But it is impossible to 1e- 
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produce in literary form the actual 
confusion of historical events. Al- 
most by definition, chaos is incom- 
municable. Or, more precisely, it is 
partially communicable only as re- 
flected in the consciousness of a par- 
ticipant, provided, one might add, 
that he is an artist. Sir Winston 
Churchill is both; Mr. Cameron is 
neither. 

1914 reflects no clear point of 
view. Among other disclaimers in 
his foreword the author rules out 
“any especial analysis or philoso- 
phy.” In so doing he gives away his 
case at the start, forfeiting his title 
to being a historian and with it his 
justification for writing his book at 
all. For if one cannot be an eyewit- 
ness or participant then one must 


be a historian, that is, an evaluating 
mind—organizing, weighing, judg- , 
ing, concluding. Between these two | 
positions there is no middle ground. | 


[* CONTRAST, Dr. Remak’s book has | 
a distinct point of view. Sarajevo | 


is at least as readable as /9/4, and 
far more informative. Its style is 


straightforward and _ swift-moving. | 
“The story of a political murder,” , 
as its subtitle informs us, it seeks to | 
explain the event that precipitated | 


the First World War, the assassina- 


tion of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- | , 
nand, heir to the Austro-Hungarian | 


throne. 


Dr. Remak- is a good scholar and | 
his learning is substantial. He knows | 
how to marshal his evidence and | 


to build up his case with telling 


effect. But he is not quite frank | 


with us; he does not tell us that in 
pinning the responsibility for the 
crime squarely on the chief of the 
Serbian intelligence service—and, by 
association and prior knowledge, on 
the Serbian prime minister himself 
-he is rendering a verdict from 
which a large number of competent 
historians would dissent. 

Dr. Remak manifests the same 
nostalgia for the pre-1914 world that 
is so apparent in Mr. Cameron’s 


book. This may be no more than a | 
sign of the times, but in these two | 


authors the note of mourning for 
vanished splendors has a certain in- 
appropriateness. It would more befit 
participants, older men, than young- 
er historians who never knew the 
society whose demise seems to touch 
them so profoundly. 
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you know him 


BUT AFTER YOU’VE READ William Costello’s new, absorb- 
ing book-length study for The New Republic of Richard 
Nixon, you'll agree that thinking and knowing are not the 
same. In what he calls “an unauthorized biography,” Mr. 
Costello carefully and precisely fits together the facts that 
explain why Mr. Nixon is this year’s most controversial 
Presidential candidate. DON’T MISS THIS IMPORTANT 
SERIES in The new* New Republic by an esteemed reporter 
who is now White House correspondent for the Mutual net- 
work. You will enjoy also the Washington diary of “TRB,” 
Gerald W. Johnson’s sharp jabs at humbug, and thoughtful 
comments each week on public affairs, books and the arts. 
Learn why a famous political scientist said recently that “The 
New Republic is enjoying a veritable renaissance.” 


Trial Offer: 16 Weekly Issues of $4 
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* Postscript for Connoisseurs 


THE NEW DESIGN of The New Republic is 
illustrated on the cover reproduction at left. 
A talented book designer and typographer 
has re-styled NR with a handsome type face, 
new formats, whiter printing paper. A fresh 
appearance now matches The New Repub- 
lic’s fresh editorial quality. 
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Costello. 
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to say that it is open and expansive 
music, at times quietly hymnlike, at 
times vigorously boisterous, and al- 
ways magnificently laid out for full 
orchestra. The second movement—in 
the classical scherzo pattern—seems 
a kind of apotheosis of “wild West” 
music. It speaks as unmistakably of 
cowboys and open prairies as Elgar 
does of London pomp or Milhaud of 
Provencal gaiety. 

The Everest label is a newcomer 
to the record scene. The company is 
backed and guided by a successful 
electronics engineer and manutfac- 
turer named Harry Belock, who be- 
lieves in building a catalogue of 
substantial but seldom-recorded mu- 
sic instead of concentrating on fa- 
miliar symphonic chestnuts. Techni- 
cally, Everest’s stereo recordings are 
among the best on the market—no- 
table especially for their solid, un- 
broken spread of sound from speaker 
to speaker. 


I’ THE WHOLESALE re-recording of 
standard repertoire stimulated by 
the onset of stereo, there has been— 
as might be expected—a preponder- 
ance of journeyman work and a modi- 


cum of remarkable performances. 
Two recordings of Beethoven sym- 
phonies belong in the latter category: 
the Second, performed by the Royal 
Philharmonic under Beecham (Angel 
$35509), and the Third, performed 
by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
under Hermann Scherchen (West- 
minster WST 14045). 

The Second has been a Beecham 
specialty-of-the-house for at least 
thirty years, though Beethoven in 
general is not one of this conductor’s 
strongest points. Of all Beethoven's 
symphonies, the Second is the most 
songful and graceful and comes 
closest to the noble innocence of 
Schubert’s early symphonies, with 
which Sir Thomas has also shown 
such striking sympathy. One of Bee- 
cham’s most precious qualities is his 
ability to convey a sense of genial re- 
laxation without ever allowing the 
flow of musical narrative to sag or 
stumble. In the larghetto of the Sec- 
ond Symphony we have an uncanny 
demonstration of this gift. It is un- 
likely that a performance of the Sec- 
ond more artistic in conception or 
finished in execution will be recorded 
for a long time, and this disc—in sub- 


dued but attractive stereo—can cop. 
fidently be recommended for any 
basic collection. 

Scherchen’s “Eroica” is more lim. 
ited in appeal and must be accounted 
a fascinating variant rather than q 
basic statement of the score. He ap 
proaches this symphony not as the 
progenitor of the Fifth, Seventh, and 
Ninth, to say nothing of the whole 
post-Beethoven progression of Ro. 
mantic music, but as the next lozical 
step in the sequence of symphonic 
development begun by Mozart and 
Haydn and furthered by Beethoven 
in his First and Second Symphonies, 
Scherchen has seemingly founded his 
reading of the “Eroica” on the his 
torical fact that it was composed les 
than a decade after Haydn’s “Lon. 
don” symphony. The performance 
is brisk and light-textured, with em- 
phasis on staccato snap and contra. 
puntal clarity instead of on dramatic 
rhetoric and weighty climax. The re 
sult is an unconventional stimulating 
view of a thrice-familiar work. Un 
fortunately, the Vienna ensemble is 
not always equal to the fast tempos 
Scherchen sets, and the stereo sound 
is thinner than ideal. 
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